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*' Nec ver6 clarorum virorum post mortem honores per- 
manerent, si nihil eorum ipsorum An\mi efficerent qu6 
diutius memoriam sui teneremus." Cicero. 

*'L*histoire des Empires est eelle de la mis^re des 
hommes. L'histoire des Sciences est celle dc leur grandeur 
et de leur bonheur. Si mille considerations doivent rendre 
ce genre d'^tude pr^cieux aux yeux du philosophe, cette 
reflexion doit le rendre bien cher ^ tout amateur de Thu- 
manite." Gibbon. 
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The following Essay was written for a Literary Society 
established some years back in London. It was read, and by 
general consent obtained the prize in that year. 

April, 1838. 



ON THE 



REVIVAL OF LITERATURE. 



CHAPTER I. 



ABOUT seven hundred and fifty years 
before the Christian Era, a robber and a savage, 
by erecting a few rude huts, laid the foundation 
of Rome. Three hundred years after the birth of 
Christ, we find her the mistress of the wrorld, her 
armies myriads, and her provinces empires. Italy, 
Spain, Africa, Gaul, Germany, and Great Britain, 
Macedonia, Thrace, and Asia Minor, had submit- 
ted to her powrer, and were governed by her laws. 
Never before within the knowledge of man, has 
there existed so great an empire — never since ! 
In the space of one thousand years she had risen 
to this magnificence ; the valor and poverty of the 
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founders had contributed to her early acquisitions ; 
the patriotism, genius, and virtues of the citizens 
of the commonwealth continued, without interrup- 
tion to add to the number and splendor of her con- 
quests ; and when luxu ry and faction had overthrown 
the republic, she still continued^ even under the 
power of the emperors, to preserve the valor of 
her armies, and to spread the terror of her name ; 
nor till she had subdued the limits of the known 
world, did she cease to fight and to conquer. For 
the loss of their savage liberty, the nations, now 
become provinces, received the arts, sciences, 
language, and manners of Rome, and Europe began 
again to flourish under the banners of the empire, 
and to recover from the numerous calamities which 
she had undergone ; population increased, agricul- 
ture was encouraged, cities were founded, and 
civilization carried so far, that we find the distant 
provinces enjoying, or aping the luxuries and 
customs, and piquing themselves on correctly 
speaking the language of the capital.* 

But this wonderful and overgrown empire was 
visibly decaying, and the forests of Northern Eu- 
rope contained swarms of barbarians, who no 

* Tacitus. J. Agricolae vitA. Juvenal. Sat. XIV. v. 110. 
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sooner perceived than they took advantage of this 
decline. At once fearing and hating the Roman 
name, they rushed out in myriads from their 
recesses, to fight and overcome the numerous, but 
feeble armies, which the emperors successively 
sent against them ; and in a period of two hundred 
years from their first appearance, they had com- 
pletely demolished the superb structure it had taken 
so many centuries to erect. This fact may perhaps 
astonish, but history, or rather reflection on history, 
gives us a solution of the difficulty. We know by 
what means the poor village of Latium advanced 
with such rapid strides to a proud, rich, and mighty 
republic ; but in order to preserve the empire, it 
was absolutely necessary to have carefully pre- 
served the means by which it was acquired, and 
this, at the period of the irruption was far from 
being the case. The state had lost its energy, its 
armies their valor, and its citizens their patriotic 
pride and virtue. The removal of the imperial 
court to Byzantium, had greatly weakened the 
government, the distant provinces groaned under 
the extortion of rapacious governors, and the em- 
perors, who had embraced christianity,had alienated 
the affections of their subjects, by their severe and 
illjudged edicts against paganism, and the harassing 
persecution of its followers. Luxury, and the 
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most enormous wealthf had corrupted and debased 
the Romans of the capital; and long success in war, 
and undisputed empire, had rendered them arro- 
gant and careless to a degree, which made them look 
down on the first attempts of their future conquer- 
ors, with the most absolute contempt. Upon this 
rotten constitution, the Goths &Vandals made their 
furious and frequent attacks ; a people, celebrated 
for their military valor, strength of body, and the 
virtuous simplicity of their lives. That valor, of no 
avail, so long as the ancient discipline and art ex- 
isted, now took full and tremendous effect. They 
fought, and the empire gave way ; they redoubled 
their attack ; and the empire fell. The affrighted 
Greeks fled in all directions ; and the few who 
escaped the vigilance, or vengeance of the enemy, 
retired within the comparatively small districts of 
Macedonia and Thrace ; from whence, we see them 
seldom advance, till the siege of Constantinople, 
and the extinction of the Roman empire. Mean- 
while, the Goths pursued the war with the most 
unrelenting fury, laying waste the most fertile pro- 
vinces, and committing the most unheard of cruel- 



t It is said, when Alaric arrived at the Gates of Rome, 
many families possessed incomes amounting to £4,000,000. ster- 
ling. 
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ties. Literature, arts, and science, were all swept 
away, or buried amidst the universal desolation^ 
The very name, and language of Rome were des- 
troyed ; and in this manner, did these fierce people 
take possession of Italy, Spain, Gaul, and Ger"- 
many. When the Romans conquered the various 
provinces, they did not seek to destroy the natives, 
but endeavoured as much as possible, to encourage 
civilization by mixing with them, givingthem laws, 
and literature, and admitting all to the rights and 
priviliges of citizens. The barbarians, having 
neither the same views, or means, poured out in 
hordes, one after another, exterminating the mil- 
lions they vanquished ; and as one tribe moved on 
to future conquest, another took its place, and 
peopled the territories they passed over with their 
own race. Annihilation, and the gratification of 
their favorite passions, gain and vengeance, seemed 
all they sought. Thus, Europe became a barbarous 
country, nor can any one effectually describe the 
melancholy state of the western world under the 
yoke of these barbarians. War, fire, and sword, 
desolation, and utter darkness, are the charac^ 
teristics of an age, whose gloom history does not 
attempt to penetrate, and which affords no one 
interesting subject to the student, or artist ; and 
it may again be repeated, that if a man were called 
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upon to fix a period the most calamitous to the 
human race, he would without hesitation, declare 
it to be those years which elapsed from the death 
of the Great Theodosius, till the settlement of the 
Lombards, under Alboin in Italy.;]: 



{ Ghiingini histoire litteraire d'ltalie. Millot. Sismondi rep. Ital. 
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CHAPTER II. 



When the mist cleared off, Europe was dis- 
covered totally changed ; new men, new laws, 
new language, customs, and manners. Among 
the novel institutions, one stood forth pre-eminent, 
for having materially retarded, and at the same 
time, for having greatly assisted the civilization 
of the modern world. The foundation of feudal- 
ism had been laid during the course of those long 
and sanguinary wars, and it was a system admi- 
rably adapted for the savage state of society then 
existing. *Its origin may be found clearly laid 
down with the origin of the new nations, by the 
Roman historian,|| and its progress and termination 

II Tacitus de moribus Germanonim. Sec. XIII. XIV. 
XXXI. Happy for the present age would it have been, had our 
barbarous periods been disclosed with the simplicity, discernment, 
and dignity of Tacitus, who disdaining to believe the marvellous, 
or to stain his pages with pure invention, closes his history with 
the frank confession " Csetera jam fabulosa, quod ut ego incom- 
pertum, in medium relinquam." 
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have been ably discussed by Gibbon and Dr. Ro- 
bertson. § However well calculated for security 
from foreign aggression, it was totally unfit for a 
state of laws and civil society. During its exis- 
tence, no man could be safe but by enlisting under 
the banner of some fierce leader; from which time, 
he became the vassal of one whose situation placed 
him above control, and whose sole pleasures con- 
sisted in the excitement of war and rapine. Under 
such circumstances, it was totally impossible that 
any progress could be made towards a revival or 
discovery of the arts and sciences, and the fatal 
effects of the system have been thus emphatically 
described ; "that Europe did not produce during 
four hundred years, one author who merits to be 
read either on account of the elegance of his style, 
or the novelty and justness of his sentiments ; there 
is scarcely one invention, either useful or orna- 
mental to society, of which this long period can 
boast."* In fact, history has left us few annals 
of this age ; literature no production ; art no monu- 
ment. Ignorance was common to all classes; 



§ Du systeme feodal. Vol. III. p. 183. 'Misc. works. 
Robertson's glossary, (I.) Charles V. 

* Dr. Robertson, ib. 
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superstition was their religion ; and pedantry at 
once constituted and demonstrated their learning 
and their taste. From this frightful state, the 
Crusades first tended to relieve the world. 

History, so wonderful in her diversity of 
scenes, so prolific in events, and most of all, so 
important in her display of consequences, does 
not possess any chapters more remarkable than 
those which treat of the Crusades. Their romantic 
nature has rendered them familiar to every reader ; 
the philosopher has studied them, in order to view 
in their most glaring colors, the folly of mankind ; 
while the historian has attentively perused them 
that he may be enabled to trace with accuracy, 
the beginning, progress, and termination of these 
curious enterprises, the important changes which 
they wrought, and the probable motives which 
produced such an unanimous espousal of them, 
by all the nations of the christian world. At 
the time of the vicious and supine Heraclius 
a new and powerful nation had arisen in the 
persons of the Arabians, and with them, a new 
religion in the person of Mahomet. By these the 
kingdoms of Syria, Asia, and Egypt, were snatched 
from the feeble hands of the Greek, or as they 
still had the vanity to style themselves, the Roman 
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emperors : under the successors of the throne, and 
power of the prophet, and under the fostering and 
munificent protection, of the Abassides, these 
nations had greatly advanced in wealth and civili^ 
zation. Palestine, and the city of Jerusalem, 
were subject to the dominion of the Caliph of 
Damascus. Nevertheless, at the holy city arrived 
constantly great crowds of pilgrims, whom, devo- 
tion or ennui had induced to traverse the waters 
of the Mediterranean, and worship at the holy 
sepulchre where the liberal Arabs tolerated the 
rites and ceremonies of the catholic church. Im- 
pelled by various causes, the pilgrims increased 
in number, and various convents and hospitals 
were founded by the pious endowments of the 
wealthy, which at once added greatly to their 
comfort and respectability.f 

This state of things had not long existed, be- 
fore a wild and ferocious race broke into Syria, 
invaded and took Jerusalem, on entering which, 

t Among them was one dedicated to St. John, the elee- 
mosynury, which afterwards changed to St. John, the Baptist, and 
became the celebrated chivahic order of the knights hospitallers of 
Jerusalem ; see Gribbon's Rome, v. XI. note 128. p. 92. c. 58 ; 
and for a description of the holy city, at this period, see Vertot's 
histoire des chev. de Malte, v. I. c. 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
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both Arab and pilgrim were destroyed ; the one, as 
the subject of the Caliphate ; and the other as the 
follower of Christ. The devotees were now con- 
tinually plundered, slain, and their religious ritual 
totally suspended* Their complaints soon reached 
the ears of the clergy of the eastern empire, and 
excited their indignation and pity. About twenty 
years after this period, Peter, the hermit, of Amiens, 
visited the tomb, and was, or affected to be, touched 
by the miseries which he witnessed, and vowed to 
revenge their injuries ; no sooner therefore was he 
returned to Europe, than be began to preach the 
first crusade, and so great was his eloquence, or 
so new the theme, and so animating the idea, that 
thousands flocked to hear him, and the high roads 
where he preached, were absolutely blocked up by 
the numbers which he drew. These were moved by 
the sad picture of the sufferings of the christians in 
Palestine, and firing with indignation, hastened to 
enlist under the banners of the cross, unfurled by 
Urban II. at Rome. The amusing promptitude with 
which all Europe engaged in this war, merits atten- 
tion. The causes have been discovered. Dr. Robert- 
son mentions an opinion very prevalent about this 
time, that the world was drawing to its end,and many 
persons, convinced of the truth of this alarming 
report^ left their country; and transporting them- 
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selves and their families into Palestine, believed 
by constant worship at the holy temple, to expiate 
all or most of their sins. Thus, Palestine became 
as it were inhabited by many families of conse- 
quence, and the kind treatment which the pilgrims 
had experienced under the Arab government, in- 
duced others to journey thither also. The atten- 
tion of Europe therefore, became fixed upon the 
events which were occurring in the east, and the 
clergy who owned large possessions there, were 
naturally very anxious to excite all men to take 
up arms. Nor were the Pontiffs of Rome, ever 
watching the means of extending their power, or 
augmenting their influence, less active in the 
cause ; and we accordingly find, by the records of 
the church of Rome, that during the time of holy 
service, the Crusaders were exempted from pro- 
secutions on account of debt, from paying interest 
for money which they had borrowed, and from 
all payment of taxes. They were allowed to 
alienate their lands ; they were taken under the 
protection of the church, and were absolved from 
all, and every kind of sin. 

Let us reflect too, what was the state of 
society; what were the two great springs;}; on 



t " Cupidity et rennui etaient les deux mobiles de la noblesse. 
Sismondi histoire des Franjais, v. VII. p. 122. 
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which the nobility moved, and that the Crusade 
held out to them the fairest prospect of gratifying 
their favorite passions, and we shall not be at a 
loss to discover the causes which induced the high 
and powerful to take up arms. Nor, shall we have 
any difficulty in discovering, and acknowledging 
that the poorer classes were actuated by similar 
motives, when we find the east described as a 
country abounding in riches and plenty; a delicious 
climate ; and as the easiest way of acquiring 
wealth ; when we remember that the poor in those 
days, left nothing valuable at home, no commerce, 
no independence, not even personal security. 
There, fear and slavery continually awaited them ; 
and they must surely have gladly enlisted in a 
service which was sanctioned by religion, and 
which held out to them the prospect of riches, and 
the certainty of activity, and change of life. In- 
spired with these hopes, did they start in thousands 
for the shores of Asia. Their pretext ostensibly 
put forth all the motives of charity, while past 
events as loudly proclaim their real purpose to 
have been plunder ; nor were these expeditions 
less remarkable for their folly, than for the cruelties 
which were enacted. 

Eighty thousand vagabonds, the very scum of 
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the earth, started on the tirst enterprize, under the 
command of a raving monk of Picardy, ravaging 
the countries through which they passed, and com- 
mitting all kinds of enormities. Arrived at the 
gates of Constantinople, they are admitted within 
the city, and recommence their lawless acts of vi- 
olence and insult. Many are killed on the road ; 
many die of their own excesses ; and those who 
arrive in Palestine, do not equal by half, the ori- 
ginal number with which they set out. They fight, 
and conquer Jerusalem ; the town is taken by 
storm ; and the streets deluged with the blood of 
the inhabitants: men, women, and children are 
all sacrificed ; and the Crusaders, wading through 
blood and brains to the sepulchre — there, offer 
up Te Deums to the throne of mercy and peace ! I 

What a picture does this present of ferocity, 
superstition, and ignorance; and what a humiliating 
contrast to the scene which presented itself on the 
retaking of the city, by Saladin. At present, the 
Crusades are viewed in their true and ridiculous 
light, as far as their political, or religious ends can 
be considered ; while the present race blush for 
the crimes and ignorance of their ancestors. Two 
centuries after, saw the christians dispossessed of 
every rood they ever laid claim to in Asia ; and no 
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effort in after ages, could revive the enthusiasm 
and ardor with which they began the war ; so true 
it is, that " when the heart is once inflamed, no 
consideration can repress its ardor ; when its fer- 
vor subsides, no reasoning can excite, no elo- 
quence can awaken its former emotions."|| 



H Ferguson's essay on civU society, p. 355. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



It was the custom, not only among the 
ancient Germans, but also among the original 
Greeks and Phocians, for the leader of asucessful 
expedition to make a division of the conquered 
lands among the different chieftains who had 
accompanied him to the battle and contributed 
to the victory. In the same manner, we discover 
the comites, or companions, among the feudal 
nations of modern Europe receiving their alloted 
lands. These were at first, considered but as the 
free gift of the prince, and revokable at his plea- 
sure, or on the death of the chieftain ; but when 
the power of the barons increased, they easily 
forced, or induced the monarch, to change their al- 
lodial to hereditary possessons.§ Over each of their 
seperate domains, the barons, or counts as they 
were called, exercised unlimited sway. They 



§ Sismondi. Histoire des rep. Italiennes. Essai sur Taris- 
tocratie con&ider^e par Passy. sec. 9. 
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had the fruits of all the land, and the service of 
its inhabitants, in times of peace as well as of war. 
They coined money in their own name, and as- 
sumed to themselves the right of hearing and 
judging all complaints among their vassals. 

It is difficult to imagine any thing more pitia- 
ble and degraded than the state of the human 
race, at this epoch. A set of fierce barons, either 
waging war against each other, or oppressing their 
vassals. The monarch overawed ; the remon- 
strances of the clergy unattended to; and the 
people absolutely postrate under the weight of 
superstition and misrule. The laws attest the 
truth of this assertion. But by degrees, this 
extreme barbarism wore off, and the clergy may 
claim with justice, the merit of having mainly 
contributed thereto. Exempted themselves from 
the jurisdiction of the baronial courts, and strongly 
opposed by habit and profession, and perhaps, by 
superior intelligence, to that most absurd, yet 
terrific manner of settling all causes of redress, 
by the sword, or the ordeals, they induced people 
at last to have recourse to milder means, and 
more rational evidence of innocence or guilt. We 
see by slow, but sure degrees, the canon law 
rising at first into notice, and then into practice. 
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Charlemagne did all in his power to abolish single 
combats ; St. Louis, with his usual benevolence 
and discernment, endeavored to introduce trial 
by evidence ; while the clergy did not hesitate to 
use the authority of visions and revelations from 
heaven, to conduce to the abolishing, and the 
abhorrence of these barbarous methods of judica- 
ture. 

Thus, little by little, was the great cause of 
civilization forwarded. Another most important 
change took place, which put an end to baronial 
courts ; and in the end, contributed to the downfall 
of feudal power, by making the people look more 
to the sovereign than to the immediate lord of 
the district, by the appeal from the noble's deci- 
sion to that of the royal courts. The Pandects of 
Justinian, found at Amalfi, in Italy, introduced 
the Roman law among the nations of Europe, and 
perhaps, we owe to the aggrandising spirit of the 
Romish church the revival of civil jurisprudence, 
and the attention given to the formation of laws. 
As the power of the sovereigns encreased, the 
clergy were enabled to found academies for the 
study of theology and the Latin language. 

Some event was now required to take place. 
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in order to introduce one part ot Europe to the 
other, which remained always confined within the 
neighborhood of its own immediate territories. 
We find it in the Crusades ; the evil of which 
soon passed away, while the important benefits 
they conferred, endure in the present day. The 
immense armies which successively marched on 
these enterprises, opened the way to extended 
connexions and ideas ; and gave at once a spirit 
and a charm to enterprise long since dead or 
dormant ; and it is impossible not to rejoice at 
the immediate advantages which resulted from 
them. The chief of these may be thus enumerated. 
First — the foundation of Italian commerce.^ Se- 
cond — the intercourse with the Asiatic nations. 
Third — the revival of geography and navigation. 
Fourth — the downfall of feudal power in Italy. 
Fifth — the formation of the Hanseatic league. 



% Be it however observed, that from the riches of Amalfi 
and Venice, and from the eagerness of Europe to acquire the com- 
modities of the East, and India especially, some adventurers from 
those states had recommenced visiting the ports of Arabian 
commerce, and for the love of gain, smothered their hatred and 
indignation of the Mussulmen. This would in time have led to 
the perfect revival of commerce between the nations, and by mild 
and sure means. The Crusades hastened that epoch by the vio- 
lence with which they entered the Asiatic territories, and the length 
of time these wars lasted. Vide Disquisition on Ancient India, by 
Robertson. Sec. 3. 
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The Italians enriched themselves at the 
expence of the Crusaders. The states of 
Genoa and Venice, conveyed over the Medi- 
terranean, the armies, and purveyed to their 
wants, during the holy war. The riches they 
thus acquired, were immense, and the indepen- 
dence of their republics was the consequence. 
The practice of sailing on the seas produced soon 
afterwards the mariner's compass ; and the study 
of geography was assiduously cultivated. The 
maritime states of Germany, copying those of 
Italy, gained enormous profits from transporting 
the troops of Northern Europe to Palestine, and 
they secured their liberty by the formation of the 
Hanseatic league, so respectable in itself, and so 
formidable in a later period.* 

Still however, with all these advantages, the 
introduction of literature and science into Europe, 
were greatly retarded by the wrong turn which the 
human mind embraced at this time. The exclu- 
sive study of the canon law, and the incomprehen- 
sible jargon of scholastic theology, occupied solely 
the attention of the divines and civilians; a circum- 
stance extremely to be regretted, as they them- 

* Mallet. Essai sur la formation de la ligue Hanseatique. 
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selves were venturing far beyond their depth, and 
vainly endeavoring to impart to others what neither 
the age nor capacity of men were fitted to under- 
stand. The age of Hesiod and of Homer, far pre- 
ceded that of Thucidydes and Socrates^t Besides 
this, the language of Europe was nothing but a 
barbaric mixture of terms without rules, and with- 
out any elegance : a rough patois barely suffi- 
cient to express the common wants of life. Read- 
ing and writing were known alone to the clergy, 
and they exclusively used the Latin tongue ; and 
in which, if we may judge by their records, they 
seem to have been but poor proficients. They had 
substituted for the rich and majestic idiom of Rome, 
a bald, meagre, and corrupt Latinity, imperfect 
and obscure ; perhaps a pretty exact resemblance 
of the two ages. We perceive therefore, that in 
order to introduce true science and literature^ there 
was wanted some easy and captivating beginning 
to attract, and a language with some grace, to impart 
them in ; and some laborious or cultivated minds 
to unlock the stores of antiquity, and to publish 
their value to the world. 

To the appearance of these great desiderata, 
we may now turn our attention. 

, t ^> Robertson's hist. Charles 5. 
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BOOK 11. CHAPTER IV. 



Century after century passed away, before 
the modern nations of Europe began to settle down 
on the conquered territories ; to build cities and 
castles for defence ; and to till the earth for the 
means of subsistence. During all this period, Eu- 
rope necessarily remained without the power or 
the wish of acquiring a regular and fixed language. 
A rough jargon, expressed among each individual 
tribe the common and scanty wants of savage 
life ; and the bands but seldom left their own im- 
mediate districts, except for the purposes of rapine 
or destruction. The most neighbouring people 
were almost ignorant of each other. Travelling 
was dangerous ; commerce unknown ; and the 
name and meaning of literature were utterly be- 
yond the capacity of the human race. This was 
the period of Europe's profoundest barbarism. 
From this time, the aspect brightens, and days of 
amelioration and refinement rapidly appear. The 
valor and genius of Charlemagne, did wonders, al- 
though the vices and weakness of his successors 
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nearly caused a total relapse, (particularly on the 
extinction of the Carlovihgian race) had not the 
exertions of the clergy who constantly preached 
good order and union in each state, kept the various 
tribes together, and preserved the clumsy machine 
of society from destruction. The amiable Louis IX. 
(degraded only by superstition) shone like an 
auspicious star upon Northern France. An ex- 
cellent monarch, a sagacious politician, and a brave 
warrior, he possessed a crazy and an obstinate 
mind only upon the subject of religion. Ever at^ 
tentive to his people's interest, he instituted laws 
and regulations which advanced France in civili- 
zation more than a century ; just towards his sub- 
jects, he made the state prosperous, and by his ju- 
dicious arrangements, added rich provinces to the 
kingdom, without the effusion of blood. But then on 
the other side, what misery did he not produce; 
what waste of human life, and what draining of his 
treasury ; and all in the pursuit of that absurd and 
idle phantom, the recovery of the holy land. To 
what excesses did it lead. J Had Louis IX. been 
a pagan , civilization might probably have arrived 
two centuries sooner ; or, had the admirable 



X All is to be attributed to the education the King received 
among the monks. 
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Blanche reigned Queen of France, and Louis been 
her minister, what happiness might have accrued 
to the people. Firmness and sagacity on the 
throne, a love of justice, and an inherent bene- 
volence in the minister. 

It was just at this time, a period when the 
Europeans were anxiously looking out for some 
spot to conquer, or some great excitement to en- 
gage in, that the church pointed to Asia, and or- 
ganized the Crusades. The intercourse of these 
warriors with the East, the opulence they acquired, 
and the new and extended ideas they formed, 
gave rise in a great degree, to the modern languages 
of Europe. These are all formed from the marri- 
age as it were of two parents, the Gothic and the 
Roman tongues. The nations of France, Spain, 
Italy, and the Mediterranean islands much more 
resemble the latter, and partake her faults and 
virtues. Elegance, purity of diction, softness and 
grace, too much effeminacy, monotony, and con- 
ciseness, are all more or less apparent in each of 
them, while England, Germany, and the north of 
Europe possess the forcible style and expressive 
grandeur of the Goth, with its harshness, and often 
its inelegance. The common people spoke a cor- 
rupt patois, the clergy a bald Latin, and the nobles 
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a rude and uncouth language. These three, as 
civilization proceeded, became amalgamated, and 
afterwards were harmonized by intercourse with 
other nations, and the increaseoftheir own wants. 

A refinement in manners also, gradually took 
place, generally believed to be attributable in a 
very great degree, to the introduction or rather 
maturing of chivalry, a theory at that time pro- 
fessed by the higher orders of society. I say 
theory, because it has been remarked by a learned 
and elegant writerll that the age of chivalry has 
been always referred to some other time, some 
past hero, some strange and distant state. In the 
twelfth century, it was with Charlemagne. With 
Francis I. it was in the twelfth century, and at 
the present day, it is with the Du Guesclin, or 
the chevalier Bayard. And the more closely we 
look into history, the more clearly shall we perceive 
that the practice of chivalry is almost entirely 
poetical. While contemporary historians give us 
a clear and detailed account of the ferocity and cor- 
ruption of the nobles, and the servility of the 
people, we are astonished by the contradictory 



II Sismondi's literature of the south of Europe. Vol. I. p. 91. 
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statements of the poets, met with in their works* 
In short, if we were obliged to fix the true era of 
chivalry, we must say that it existed three or four 
centuries before the period of authentic history 
commences. 

If this opinion be true, and I am inclined to 
think it must be so,although we are obliged to discard 
chivalry as a reality, still the precepts and theory 
of this institution became universally admired and 
professed, and in some instances, perhaps prac- 
ticed, and greatly tended to refine the manners of 
the age, and to mollify the passions of men just 
emerging from a state of barbarous ignorance To 
this, among the other mentioned causes may cer- 
tainly be attributed the rise of that poetic litera- 
ture which faintly gleamed in an obscure corner 
of France, and in the persons of the Troubadours 
of the rich, fertile, and peaceful kingdom of 
Provence. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Upon the fall of the Roman power, three 
distinct nations occupied the provinces of the entire 
Gaul ; the Franks, (the most barbarous of all the 
northern hordes,) the Burgundians, and the Visi- 
goths. The first took possession of the provinces 
north of the Loire, of Normandy, and that portion 
of France from the borders of Lorraine to the 
coasts of Calais and Dieppe ; the two last occu- 
pied the districts of Savoy, Piedmont, Burgundy, 
Provence, and the south of France. Of these 
distinct countries, that of Provence was destined 
to be the theatre where poetry and music were to 
take their rise, and spread afterwards throughout 
Europe. This kingdom had been founded by 
Bozon, in the IX. century, and had passed through 
a variety of kings till it came into the hands of 
Raimond, count of Toulouse and of Catalonia. 
Under him and his descendants, rose the race 
of Troubadours, who continued to flourish with 
more or less celebrity, till the period when 
Raimond Berenger V. succeeded to the possessions 
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of his ancestors, and by his ardent admiration of the 
Gabersai, as it was called, drew round him all 
the poets, and by every means in his power en- 
couraged and assisted the rising light. Under 
his reign we must allow that proven^al poetry 
shone in its greatest splendor. About the same 
period too, the people of his kingdom^ became 
acquainted with a wondrous and a mighty nation, 
which rising upon the ruins of the Empire, and 
from the pastoral regions of Damascus, had rushed 
along the sands of Egypt, climbed the hills of 
Mauritania, traversed the Mediterranean, and 
spread their empire with an almost incredible 
celerity into Murcia, and along the coast of Spain. 
This warlike, civilized, and highly interesting 
people, took their rise at the time of the intro- 
duction of the Mahometan religion, of which, they 
became the followers ; they snatched the first 
dominions, in which they are found, from those 
Romans, to whose arms in the plenitude of iheir 
power they boast, and with truth, of having 
refused submission. They were like the rest of 
the ancient nations of the east, divided into tribes 
and families, and their original country seems to 



§ See histoirc d'Espagne par Ascargorta. Vol. II. Sismondi. 
ut sup. p. 39. Guingenc histoire litteraire. Vol. I. c. 3 & 4. 
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have been Damascus^ Mecca, Medina, and the 
large districts in the environs of the Red Sea. 
After Mahomet's death, his successors the Caliphs, 
ruled over the Arabians, and we see with asto- 
nishment, their power, both moral and political, 
advance with an irresistible force, till they ac- 
quired by conquest the large dominions of Asia, 
Syria, and Africa, and had arrived at a perfection 
unknown to the European world in arts, literature, 
and science. The Roman eagle bowed before the 
crescent in Jerusalem, and the city of Alexandria 
was taken by storm in spite of all the emperor's 
vigilance ; but at a cost that literature will ever 
deplore.* The people of Egypt, but more pecu- 
liarly those of Africa, received them with great 
willingness, both on account of their mutual 
religion, and because they were harassed and 
worn out by the tyranny of their existing govern- 
ment. Thus, they found themselves a wealthy, 
proud, and warlike nation, with great resources 
and ardent tempers, at the farthest point of Western 
Africa, and at the distance of a few leagues only, 
from the coast of Spain. 



* The city of Alexandria taken and pillaged, and the great 
library burnt by the Arab forces, under the command of the famous 
Omrou, General to Omar ben Alchitaf, A. D. 695. 
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To that country, they were impelled to pro- 
ceed from the hope of conquest, and the recollec- 
tion of their past success. They heard from the 
mouth of treachery of the beauties of its climate, 
of the wealth of its inhabitants, of its mines, and 
the soil's fertility. They were told that the people 
were discontented, and the government feeble and 
tyrannical. Nothing was wanting but the consent 
of the Caliph at Damascus. Walid ben Meruam 
was then on the throne ; Muza ben Nazeir was 
his Emir in Africa, and by representing to him 
the advantages of this conquest, both in a religious 
and political point of view, easily obtained his 
command to send an army into the new country. 
The conduct of this enterprise was entrusted to 
the brave and virtuous Zaric ben Zayad, who with 
a numerous band of warriors, alighted on the coast 
of Spain, in the month of April, A.D. 711, and on 
the 26th of July, in the same year, fought the 
battle of Guadelata, in the plains of Cadiz. We 
follow with pleasure and interest, the fortunes of 
this Arabian, during the time of his persecutions 
from the jealous and vindictive spirit of the Emir 
Muza, to the recall of both these officers, by order 
of the Caliph Walid to Damascus. The character of 
Muza is but too common ; that of a man, who, 
jealous of his officer's success, treats him with 
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indignity, and having injured, hates him. '*Pro- 
prium humani generis est, odisse quern laeseris." 
The after misfortunes of Muza, under Caliph Soli- 
man, however, were severe, and claim our pity. 
The different provinces of Spain and Portugal 
were successively brought under the dominion of 
the Caliphate ; and the capital of Damascus 
received at one time the tribute from the distant 
province of Narbonne, and even once from Tours 
and Lorraine. Charles Martel, however, by the 
decisive victory of Poitiers, prevented such incur- 
sions for the future, nor were the Franks again 
insulted by the reappearance of the Moorish stan- 
dards. Frustrated in their attempts to extend 
their conquests beyond the Pyrenees, the Arabs 
unhappily turned their arms against each other, 
and we are regaled with a long narration of battles, 
murders, and executions, for a series of years, 
during which the best blood was spilt, and the 
kingdom split into innumerable factions. This 
state of things continued till about the year 760, 
when Abderahmen I. ben Moavia ben Hixem was 
solemnly proclaimed king of Spain, by the nobles 
of Cordova, who had sought out and invited over this 
descendant of the Ommiades. If we are interested 
in his early life, among the Bedouin Arabs, how 
much more do we respect and esteem him, when 
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we find him flushed with victory, dispensing jus^ 
lice, and never ceasing to use towards his enemies 
the utmost clemency. Under his dominion, Spain 
became again united, and towards the close of his 
reign, tasted once more the blessings of peace. 
Abderahmen fixed his residence at Cordova, 
whose plains he covered with verdure, and whose 
streets he embellished with handsome edifices. 
He lived thirty years after his accession to the 
crown, and received the tribute from the christian 
kings of Asturias, the descendants of Pelasgus. 
He was succeeded by his third son, Hixem I. 
The year before Charlemagne had made his ap- 
pearance among the Pyrenees, but found fierce 
enenjies among the christians as well as mussulr 
men, and his whole army suffered a total defeat 
among these mountains, nor did he ever reappear in 
person in Spain. This would show, that if the 
people had reason to complain of the Moors, their 
hatred to their Gothic rulers was still greater, 
since they refused to co-operate with Charles. 
Hixem, in succeeding to his father's throne, 
seems equally to have inherited his clemency 
and justice. The elder brothers of this prince, 
Suleiman and Abdallah, soon revolted against his 
power, and attempted the overthrow of his govern- 
jnent. Victory crowned the arms of Hixem, and 
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the royal pardon was extended to the vanquished. 
Scarcely had he quelled this insurrection, when 
he was called to defend the frontiers against the 
Franks. Again, returning to Cordova, he found 
the kingdom flaming with rebellion ; to extinguish 
it, he published the alighed or holy war, which 
two hundred years afterwards, blazed over Europe 
in the christian cause. After long and repeated 
struggles, we see peace restored, and the king 
disgusted with war, retired to his favorite Cordova, 
where, in the society of his poets and men of 
letters, he passed the declining yearsof a virtuous 
life, leaving his throne to his son Alhakem, and a 
course of morals which Cicero would have been 
proud to have written^ and few in this world have 
been able or willing to follow. Hardly had the 
tomb closed on Hixem, when Suleiman and Ab- 
dallah, like the dukes of Burgundy and Berri, in 
later times, revolted against the young king their 
nephew ; but the gallant Moor was of a totally 
different calibre from the weak and unfortunate 
Frenchman ; he gave battle to his uncles, defeated 
and slew Suleiman ; and Abdallah was saved only 
by the intercession of the king's sister, Alinska. 
The monarch now turned towards the Asturias, 
where the Spaniards under Alonzo II. had invited 
Charlemagne to assist them in throwing off the 
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yoke. Louis le debonnaire made his first faits 
d'armes against the Moorish king, and doubtful 
success kept up the conflict for some considerable 
period. Had the Spaniards leagued firmly with 
the Franks, they would have conquered back Spain 
many centuries sooner, or had they on the other 
hand, quietly submitted to the Caliphs, the ban- 
ners of the crescent might have reposed even in 
the citadel of Paris, or calmly floated from the 
towers of Aix la Chapelle. But religion prevented 
the latter, and political jealousy the former from 
taking place. On a fresh breaking out of the war, 
the son of Alhakem, only fifteen years of age, was 
sent against the Dauphin, and the victory of Sa- 
ragossa was the reward of his valor. Alhakem 
given up to pleasure and sensuality, sullied the 
brightness of his youth, and human nature turns 
with terror from the frightful tragedy of Cordova, 
and the death of the monster who enacted it. A 
brighter prospect opened when Abderhamen II. 
mounted the throne, and fulfilled during a reign 
of thirty one years, the functions of a wise king 
and a good man. Endued with a love for letters, 
he closed a happy life among the blessings and 
regrets of his subjects. In his reign, arts were 
greatly encouraged and cultivated and a school of 
poetry and music founded at Cordova. His de- 
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scendant Abderhamen III. and his grandson Al- 
hakem will live for ever famous in the annals of 
literature. Under the reign of the former, the 
Arabs enjoyed large dominions in Spain and Africa; 
and under the latter, this country seems to have 
absolutely blazed with learning and commercial 
splendor. The Palais Meruan at Cordova, was en- 
riched with a library of forty thousand volumes ; an 
academy was founded in the magnificent palace of 
the Azhara ; rival institutions sprung up in Toledo, 
Grenada, and Merida ; the monarch invited the 
historians, poets, and philosophers of the age to 
his court ; and their successful efforts were often 
rewarded by a present of money, and elevation to 
oflBce. 

On entering Spain, the Moors had found a 
table of laws left by Evaricus, one of the prede- 
cessors of Roderick, and which seem to have been 
formed into a code towards the end of the fifth 
century. They substituted the koran which was 
at once their religious law, and their moral and 
political code of jurisprudence. In commerce and 
manufactures we find this period highly remark- 
able. A considerable navy had been formed, 
and so far advanced was the commerce, that the 
port of Algecira counted many foreign vessels 
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among those which rode at anchor in her harboi^^ 
The agriculture of Spain had been assiduously 
and successfully attended to, and by means of 
turning the current of streams, and erecting 
splendid aqueducts, (the which in many parts 
still remain) the rich and fertile earth had been 
made productive to its utmost extent. The ships 
of Abderahmen took out the produce to Constan- 
tinople, Damascus, and along the shores of Syria, 
and received in return, the drugs and spices of 
the east. By previously mixing with the Moors, 
an active, skilful, and ingenious people, the arts 
of tanning, weaving both silks and linen and 
cotton, were perfectly familiar to the Arab Moor 
of these days. The Moors were famous in these, 
while the Arabs excelled in the manufacture of 
arms, cutlery, and cloth. The working of silks 
was however the great staple of their commerce, 
and those of Grenada enjoyed a high reputation 
at Constantinople, and in Syria. The introduction 
of the sugarcane, the mulberry and cotton tree, 
and rice, are also due to the Moors. Besides these, 
they were acquainted with geography, arithmetic, 
and poetry ; they possessed great eloquence, they 
manufactured paper and gunpowder, and the art 
of war was in high perfection. 
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In fact, history gives us a most exalted opinion 
of these conquerors, and when we contrast these 
details with the contemporary narrations which 
treat of France, Italy, and Germany, we cannot 
but feel the greatest admiration and respect for 
the talents, industry, and learning of the Arab 
Moor of Spain. It was from a mixture of these 
people that the Troubadours doubtless gained the 
best fictions which they have described and some- 
times prettily delineated. These poets took their 
rise in the wandering minstrels of Provence who 
travelled about from court to court, and from bower 
to hall, to chant the valor of the baron, and the 
beauty of his wife. They were welcomed 

wherever they went. Some became inmates of 
the families of the nobility. Fashion led the way, 
andwesoon count among the minstrels of celebrity, 
many of the leading characters of the time. The 
kings of Arragon, the counts of Beziers, Poitou, 
and Toulouse, the dukes of Acquitaine and Anjou 
(even the ferocious Charles I.) all figure among 
the list of the Troubadours. Their renown spread 
rapidly through the neighboring provinces, and 
into the Italian states. The famous Sordello of 
Mantua, composed many works of the Troubadour 
style. Courts were instituted where these pro- 
ductions were read, but oftener recited (for most 
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of the authors knew neither how to read or write 
especially those of the nobility,) and prizes ad- 
judged according to their respective merit. The 
celebrated courts of love, and the elegant fldral 
games also took their rise about this time, ' all 
tending towards the great end of civilization tod 
refinement of manners. The Provenifal seem^ t6 
have been mainly founded upon the Latin lan- 
guage. It was strongly accented, and adapted for 
the purpose of poetry, and for which doubtless it 
was expressly formed. It is curious to observe, 
that while the Italian greatly formed from it still 
remains accented, the modern French tongue has 
no emphasis whatever. 

There appear to have been two distinct kinds 
of verses, among the Troubadours, viz. the ^'sirt 
ventes," which treated of serious affairs, such as. 
death and war, and were intended to animate the 
audience, and the '* tensons" or romances of love> 
and gallantry, and which were by very far the 
most numerous, suited as they were to the profli- 
gate lives of the minstrels, the manners of the age, 
and the peaceable state of Provence, and the south 
of France. It will not be in the limit of this essay 
to detail the works of any of these authors, and I 
must content myself by merely pointing out the 
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pages wherein they may be found in sufficient 
quantity either for the purposes of amusement or 
instruction. Nostradamus, procurator of the parlia- 
ment of Provence, in 1575, was the author of many 
ofthe lives of the Troubadours; the illustrious author 
ofthe"RepubliquesItaliennes" in his elegant work 
'* la litt^rature du raidi de TEurope," has treated 
the subject in his usual able and interesting 
manner, and the industrious Monsieur de St. 
Palaye, and whose whole life was devoted to this 
subject ; and his sensible observations abridged in 
the valuable production of the Abb6 Millot, I here 
transcribe. 

" Quand I'histoire n'attesterait point les d6s- 
ordres et la licence des moeurs, les ouvrages des 
Troubadours, en fourniront une foule des preuves 
incontestibles. Parmi quelques exemples d'une 
galanterie pure, assuj ettie au frein de la pudeur 
et des devoirs, on y trouve mille traits de liberti- 
nage et de debauche. On y voit les sens maitriser 
le coBur ; la foi conjugale impudement viol6e ; 
quelquefois les moeurs outrag^es avec une ind^cence 
cynique, enfin les mfemes vices qu'aujourdhui 
moins deguis6s sous d'honn^tes apparences. L^ 
se trouve la preuve complette dont nous avons tou- 
jours €t€ convaincus que les moeurs du hon vieux 
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terns, comme on Tappelle avec complaisance, de 
ce terns h^roique de chevalerie, ne raeritent point 
nos regrets, quelques odieux que soient nos vices, 
et quelques maux qui en puissent nAitre surtout, 
si le succes le couronnent. 

La race des chevaliers, cette noblesse dont la 
probity, la franchise, et la gen6rosit6 sont Tobjet 
de tant d'eloges comment la verra-t-on d^peinte ? 
oppressions dessujets, parjures envers les voisins — 
cruautes et perfidies frequentes — brigandages con- 
tinuels — rapacity insatiable — d^bauche au lieu de 
galanterie. Voil^ les traits ordinaires. Les sa- 
tiriques exageraient, dira-t-on? He! n'exagerent 
ils pas aujourdhui ? nous regrettons le tems pass6; 
les Troubadours regrettaient le tems passe, au 
douzi^me et treizifeme si^cle ; et Thistoire ne con- 
nait rien de plus afFreux que les deux sifecles an- 
t6rieures k cette epoque."f 

If any one doubt the truth of the first part of 
these observations, let him select from the heap 
of tedious " tensons" those of the witty and licen- 



t Millot. Histoire litteraire des Troubadours discours pr6- 
liminaire. Vol, I. p. p. 61, 62. 
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tious William IX. Count of Poitou, the eternal 
loves of Amand de Marveil, those of Rabaud de 
Vaqueiras^ and the infamous and cruel profligate 
Folquet de Marseilles, the exterminator of his 
own race. For confirmation of the latter portion 
of the remarks, let him carefully peruse the works 
of Pierre Cardinal, the juvenal of his time ; of the 
fiery Bertrand de Born, of Armanieu des Escas ; 
and if any one wishes to judge for himself of the 
elegance of sentiments, I will refer him to Jean 
d'Ameir, where those who wish to silence le ba- 
vardage des dames, sont pri6s de riposter par leur 
donner un coup de poings au n6z ! ! and for a full 
account of the manners and romantic folly of the 
times, let him read the life, adventures, and death 
of the celebrated Pierre Vidal. In spite of all 
their merit, the Troubadours cannot now be read 
without a feeling of langour inseparable from their 
works, which recount the same sentiments upon 
the eternal theme of love and lovers. Nor can we 
be suprised at this, when we remember in what 
total ignorance they lived of history, arts, or geo- 
graphy ; and confined within the narrow circle of 
their own invention, they attempted to make a 
constant succession of songs on the threadbare 
subject of feraale.purity, and their own unwearied 
and unchangeable constancy. In the tales of Pro- 
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vence, we may discover, considering all the cir- 
cumstances then, great ingenuity and many beau- 
ties ; they delight and interest, from time to time, 
with their extraordinary fictions and extravagance; 
yet they oftener weary our patience and depress 
our spirits by tiresome repetition, and offend and 
disgust our modern notions of delicacy by their 
grossness, and the description they give of the li- 
centious manners of that age.:|; 

The Troubadours were considered, and right- 
ly so, as the dawn of literature ; as such we may 
admire them, and must always feel some interest in 
perusing their writings; they reintroduced as it were 
the polite arts once more into Europe, and having 
answered their purpose, seem to have disappeared, 
as they of necessity must have done, before the 
brighter lights of true literature and science. The 
immediate cause of their fall will never be remem- 



X The dictates of decency, delicacy, and modesty were 
little respected in the good old times, and the poets to excite the 
gaiety of knights |and ladies who received them at their courts, 
would often amuse them with very licentious wit. The grossness 
of their language was esteemed pleasantry, and the most dissolute 
manners were the most inviting subjects of their verse. Literature 
of the south of Europe. Vol. I. p. 322. • 
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bered without feelings of the greatest horror, || 
indignation, and pity. The satires of Cardinal 
and others had attracted the attention of men to 
the vices of the Romish clergy then at their height. 
The Pontiff under pretext of exterminating the 
heretic Albigeois hurled his vengeance on these 
satirists. The inhuman Simon de M ountfort, the 
ferocious Charles of Anjou, and the unfortunate 
St. Louis appeared in Provence,§ laying waste on 
all sides, with fire and sword; and the destruction 
of their cities, the death of the vacillating and 
contemptible Raimond, and the emigration of 
many of their nobles contributed all to put an end 
to the poetry of the bards of langue d'Oc. In vain 
in later times did the magistracy of Avignon, the 
pope and Joanna, of Naples** by the revival of 
floral games and courts of love, attempt to revive 
the spirit and songs of the Troubadours. A few 



II Crusade against Albigenses. Histoire de Toulouse par 
RomaL 

§ Another proof of the terrific effects of the influence of , 

the clergy : what other motive than that of re ligion could have in- ^v^i^^^ ^ 
duced Louis IX. to turn his sword against tEe Provencals ? Mar- 
riage had secured his title to the estates. 

* Petrarca lett. familiare. Histoire des papes. Vol IV. 
Life of Joanna I. (Bayle Diet. Art. Provence.) 
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sparks were elicited, which no sooner kindled than 
they expired ; and the race extirpated by the 
sword of the fanatic, has never again risen in that 
or any other province. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



About the time that the Troubadour songs 
of love were at their perfection, the north of 
France produced another and a much more in- 
teresting species of literature. The Trouv^res, 
or bards of Normandy, took their rise about the 
period of the Crusades, and came more especially 
into notice towards the commencement of the war 
against the Albigenses. Although the language 
is formed from pretty nearly the same materials 
as that of Provence, (with a greater portion of 
German or Teudesque) we find the poetry of a 
martial and heroic character, and the sentiments 
and subjects totally different. Instead of love, 
and oaths of fealty to his lady, the northern bard 
struck his harp to the adventures of some fierce 
chieftain, or the celebration of some tremendous 
victory. Descended from the ferocious Suiones, 
described by Tacitus, so celebrated for their pre- 
datory bands, and for their skill on the ocean, and 
who had invaded almost every corner of the world, 
at different periods, the Normans lived eternally 
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amidst the cry of war, or the exultation of victory. 
Syria had owned their partial sway ; Sicily^ and 
Calabria had submitted to their power ; they had 
visited Spain and Africa, and they conquered 
England. Their princes were celebrated through- 
out Europe for their feats of valor and their un- 
daunted courage, and from the early period, the 
tribes of the north of France were esteemed a brave 
and generous nation. It was natural then that 
their songs should treat of the warlike deeds they 
had achieved, or chaunt the glorious victories they 
had won. The Trouv6re followed the baron to 
battle and conquest, and the scenes he had wit- 
nessed formed the theme of his next poem. In 
these productions, the reader may be surprised 
when he meets with the brilliancy of imagination, 
the invention, and grandeur of images there pre- 
sented to him. 

From their free and roving life, the Normans 
obtained great assistance in forming those con- 
nected stories or fabliaux which are the basis of 
the celebrated tales of chivalry, refined in a later 
age by the pens of Tasso and Ariosto. The Crusades 
too greatly added to the number and splendor of 
the Trouveres' ideas. They gave an indescribable 
lustre to these tales, as they who had travelled 
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in the east were accustomed to mix up in their 
romances the enchanting scenes they had thero 
witnessed.! It was at this time too, they became 
acquainted with the Saracens, and their connection 
with the south of France and the Spaniards took 
place during the Albigeois slaughter. After this 
period, the romances of chivalry became perfect ; 
for in the early writings of the Normans, the de- 
votion to woman, afterwards the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the tales, was wanting, nor can we easily 
conceive how it was introduced, unless we allow 
the romances to have been written in a period 
subsequent to the Provencal war and the eastern 
Crusades. This also appears probable, as if we 
except Turpin's Charlemagne, we find no diflSculty 
in placing Sir Tristram of Lionnais, Sir Lancelot 



t Their ignorance in geography is at the same time amusing 
and amazing. In the romance of Sir Tristram, of Lioimais^ the 
Idngdom of Babylon the country of his mother, is represented to 
run into Brittany. In one day Joseph passes from Judaea to Ire- 
land. See also Huon de Bordeaux. CEuvres de Marmontel. V.2. and 
Gibbon who says " They (the Crusaders) described the holy land 
as on the frontiers of Normandy, and they no sooner saw the first 
castle in the neighbouring province, than they eagerly demanded 
if that was the promised land — ^the end of all their hopes and fears !! 
ffurdy, the Suiones must have known better. Fall and decline, 
V. XL c. 58. 
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theatre as a place of abhorrence, arid as an em- 
ployment of the most profligate nature. The 
Roman empire fell, and the ancient theatre dis- 
appeared. But about the close of the tenth 
century, the theatre rose again under a totally 
different dress, personated by totally different 
characters. The subject was the christian religion, 
the players clergymen, the theatre a church.* 
Here on certain holidays might be seen the friars 
of the abbey or church disguised under divers 
characters, and personating the individuals of the 
christian gospel. The principal " jeux'^ as they 
were called were ** the nativity," ** the passion," 
^'the death of Abel," &c. To these, after a time 
succeeded the moralities personated by a: regular 
f omp^ny of players. The subjects represented 
were allegorical and of two kinds, tragic and 
comic. They were instituted in the reigns of 
Charles V. & VI. and continued to be the general 
amusement of the people till the period when the 
regular drama took its rise, and from which time. 



* Warton's history of English poetry. V. II. p. 372—376. 
Dr. Percy. Reliques. V. I. Introduction. Gibbon's Rome. V. I. 
passim. 



. • 
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the history of this most important branch of litera- 
ture commences.^ 

Thus, to the north of France, we owe the 
epic poems and romances of chivalry, and the 
introduction of the mysteries and moralities which 
served for the revival of theatrical amusements, 
and led the way for the foundation of the modern 
drama throughout Europe. Hitherto, France 
both north and south has taken the lead in restoring 
the arts, and the taste for literature^ to the be- 



t From this period, the European nations labored at their 
drama, and the original inventors fled back to Greece and Rome 
for their models, their dignity, and their frigidity. See TAbbe 
Coumand's amusing remarks on the superiority of the French dra- 
ma, and the reasons why. Tableau des revolutions de la litt^rature. 
P. 170 a 239. Sismondi's literature of the south of Europe. V. I. 
p. p. 303, &c. 

X It seems that the Arabians were of a highly chivalrous 
character, and that the chevaliers of Einrope learnt the tenets and 
imbibed the spirit of these ideas from them. A curious idea seems 
to have been entertained, that Greece and Rome also were highly 
chivalrous ! Vide Romanus d* Alexander por Christian de Troyes. 

" Ce nos ont nos livres appris "^ 

'* Que Grece eut de chevalrie f Biblioth^que du Roi. 

" Le premier loy, et de clergie TManuscrit 7498 — 3. 

** Puis, vint chevalerie a Rome," Sic.J 
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nighted west. We may now turn towards the 
splendid part which Italy enacted in the paths of 
science, classical learning, painting, and sculpture, 
and in all of which she far exceeded the knowledge, 
and excelled the perfection of France. The early 
writers of this country may be justly considered 
as the pioneers, who, having announced the ap- 
proaching contest, and cleared the way, ceded to 
the brilliant army, which by constant perseve- 
rance and labor, gained a great, a glorious, and 
a lasting victory ; who found Europe dark and 
ignorant, barren of arts and science, who left it 
rich, enlightened, and blazing in every path of 
literature. 
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BOOK III. CHAPTER VII. 



At the fall of the Roman republic, the first 
of her statesmen, whether civilians or soldiers, 
added greatly to their reputation, by their literary 
labors. They held the pen of the poet, and pro- 
duced the meditations of the philosopher. Au- 
gustus, (that wily and sagacious tyrant.) perceived 
the advantage of encouraging genius, and of 
patronizing merit, and under his reign the literary 
glory of Rome rose to its highest point. Poets 
and painters, philosophers and musicians, were 
among the guests at the palace ; and the Roman 
noble was glad to receive them in his hall, either 
as the means of gratifying his vanity, or to imitate 
the manners of the court. Almost every literary 
man had a maecenas, and in many instances, we 
find them raised to high dignities, sometimes as 
the secretary, sometimes as the tutor of the prin- 
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ces.J The free spirit of philosophy however evi- 
dently was fast Slaking ; the voice of the orator 
was for ever hushed ; and literatare, from the 
nature of circamstances, inevitably assumed a 
lower rank, a degraded and a servile toQe.| If 
we except the satirist Juvenal, and the philo- 
sophic Tacitus (the last of the ancient Romans) 
we shall find by far the greater number of literarv 
characters, whether as historians or poets, the flat- 
terers of the power and pride of the emperors. 

The removal of the imperial court from Rome 
to Constantinople was a great cause of the decline 
of the arts and science of Italy. The whole mass 



^tm^t^t^ti m m ^i^t^t0 m tm0^ t imt m 0^0^t^K^i^i^^t^ 



~~"^~"~^-^^'~ r I — II — m - » - j i 11 . 1 - f , n_ ii 
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II Seneca was the tutor of Nero, and Tachns tke secretarv 
and friend ctf Vc^aoan «id Dnmitian, wkkh latter be haled and 



i VelKus P^tercolus praises Tibeniis! ! Saetoohis was 
Terjr ineffectiTe as a historian. Grid cringes to Angostoa in his 
exile and even Horace and Viigfl address him in a tone of un- 
worthy adnlation. and nothii^ can be mcne contempdhle thai the 
life of Seneca. Tacitns, Pliny the yoonger. Jitrenal. and tiie 

l«gn«pher Phitaich of Cheionea. formed a bright constellation, 
tiiey lived mider Trajan, and were honored with his protection 
«^dl«t^^"Ahappya^^ Tacitns, "when one is per- 

mitted the free nse of thought and speech*' 
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of nobility removed with the emperor to his new 

« 

court and city, and carried with them, their riches 
and influence ; and the efforts of the Roman au- 
thors living only in the favors of the great, lan- 
guished^ when those patrons had fled. The in-^ 
troductionof the christian religion next contributed 
to theif downfall. 

The fathers; of the church persuaded the( 
eitipe'rors to burn down the teiftples, and break 
the images, equally indifferent whether in so doings 
they destroyed the noblest monuments of architec- 
ture, and the best specimens of painting artd sculp- 
ture : large libraries of books, often deposited within 
these sanctuaries for security, consequently perish- 
ed with them^ The clergy^ men of great talent, but 
of greater zeal, introduced also, a new species of 
literature in their holy arguments, and in the dis- 
putes upon^ and explanations of the scriptures. 

In the fourth century We find the Roman 
language losing its purity, and the following age 
beheld its visible deejay. The freqtient changes 
in the government, the mtirders of the efnperors, 
the violent and frequent revolt of the legions, the 
division of the empire, the fury of the Iconoclasts^ 
and the absurd rage of contending gects^ all tended 
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to the overthrow of the ancient arts and sciences. 
The victories of Mahomet, and the rapid success 
of the Arabians, hastened, and the irruption of 
the barbarians, completed their entire destruction. 
Letters altogether disappeared in Italy, and 
Odoacer succeeded to a kingdom but one degree 
removed from the barbarism of the tribes he had 
led to conquest, and who now acknowledged his 
sway in peace.* Fourteen years after this, the 
wise and valiant Theodoricf passed into Italy, and 
succeeded in overthrowing the government of 
Odoacer, and in somewhat ameliorating the state 
of the kingdom. The Ostrogoths (the most ci- 
vilized of all the Germanic tribes) reigned about 



* See Guing^n^. Histoire litteraire dltalie. Vol. I. c. 1 & 2. 
passim. 

t So esteemed by maay historians; he had passed his 
youth at Constantinople, where one would have presumed he would 
have received a superior education ; but if the following anecdote 
be credited, we shall esteem his ignorance as worthy only of ad- 
miration and contempt. " Theodoric knew not how to write, and 
after his succession to the empire, when it was necessary to sign 
edicts, a piece of gold in which were cut the first five letters of his 
name T H E O D was placed before him, and he tracing these 
holes with his pen, thus signed his name ! ! See Guing^n^. His- 
toire Litteraire d'ltalie. Vol. I. c. 2. p. 52. Tiraboschi. Vol. IIL 
c 1. 
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seventy years. The imperial generals, Belisarius 
and Narses contributed to their overthrow, and 
Alboin and his Lombards msurched into Italy, and 
succeeded to their empire. Coming from the 
neighborhood of the Catti and Suiones, their cha- 
racter partook of the craft of the one, and the 
bravery of the other of these tribes. It was not a 
tribe, which Alboin led into Italy, it was a whole 
nation, men, women and children ; and one may 
remark, that while their valor conquered all the 
territory from the foot of the Cottian Alps to the 
Roman states, their numbers peopled the vacant 
lands, and overflowed the peninsula. Up to this 
period the chronicles present but an imperfect and 
obscure history. The commingling of nations had 
gradually extinguished Roman manners, and the 
Roman name, and Italy, subject to internal dissen- 
sion or foreign aggression, remained many cen- 
turies a prey to the most sanguinary conflicts, and 
the most desolating scenes. During this time her 
literature had been gradually dying, and had at 
last expired, and she was now left in utter dark- 
ness. But the reign of the Lombards, and the 
entirely new manners they introduced, effected a 
wonderful change. The language began to assume 
a fixed though imperfect form ; the foundation of 
commerce gave new life to the people ; and the 
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tene|s of the christian church, and the growing 
influence of its clergy, gave a more civilized tone 
to society in general. Many circumstances also 
occured to facilitate the revival of Italy, and enable 
her a second time to lead the world in the paths 
of literature, arts, and science. 

Ever since that memorable epoch when the 
house of Abbas had triumped over the Ommiades, 
and this last had again risen with renewed splendor 
in Spain and Africa, the subjects of the white 
Caliph:{: had taken all means of insulting the foli- 
lowers of the black standard. A band of Arab 
pirates of the country, and from the coast of Spain, 
succeeded in entering and pillaging Alexandria ; 
from hence they proceeded to Crete ; rebuilt their 
navy ; and achieved the more lasting and impor- 
tant conquest of Sicily. y Under their government 
as usual, this island became the seat of literature 
and science ; the Arabs of Syria, of Egypt, and 



X The white was the standard of the Ommiades, the bla^k 
of the house of Abbas. 

H See Gibbon's Rome. Vol. X. c. 52. p. 57 to 59. Sisr 
^londi. R^publiques Italiennes. Vol. L c. 4. p. 232. Genoa was 
ppnquered in the same manner, though at another period. 
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of Spain, resorted there for learning, and the 
works of art; and her academies became numerous 
and celebrated. The Saracens of Sicily travelled 
over Italy, and by mixing with the people, con- 
tributed to the advancement of learning, by widely 
disseminating the principles of science and know- 
ledge wherever they went. The clergy who had 
at first cried down,§ the literature and the drama 
of ancient Greece and Rome, in order to extend 
their religion, now encouraged with equal zeal, 
in order to augment their influence, the study 
of civil laws, and the promulgation of those arts 
and sciences which adorn and ameliorate the con- 
dition of human life. In fact, from this point, we 
may perceive a more cheerful aspect break in upon 
history. The commerce and rising opulence 
of the Lombards ; the riches acquired by the ma- 
ritime bands of Genoa and the Adriatic coast, by 
the transportation of the holy warriors, produced 
or augmented the wonderful republics of that city, 
and of Venice. The valor of the Lombards, evinced 
in their war with the German emperors, contri- 
buted to, or revived, the glory of Italy, and 
augmented her stability and influence. The Pe- 



§ See a letter quoted in Guing^ne's Histoire Litteraire. 
V.I. c. 1 — 32. Alcyonius to John de Medici. 
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ninsuta again became a point of attention^ and the 
Italians soon followed the steps, and far surpassed 
the best exertions of the Troubadours of Provence. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Although the dominion of the Lombards 
and the encouragement given by the clergy, had 
laid the foundation of those means by which 
Italy was again presented with arts, literature, 
and science ; yet, the ambition of the Frank kings, 
the conquests of Charlemagne, and the weak 
vanity of his successors, had continually kept the 
newly rising nation in subjection or constant 
alarms, while the pride or rapacity of the German 
emperors had flooded Italy with their armies, and 
ravaged it with their swords. Its southern portion 
wasequallydistressedby the wars of the Lombards 
of Beneventum, and the incursions of the Saracens 
of Africa and Sicily, while her internal peace was 
affected by the vice and folly of the popes, or the 
seditions of the fickle Romans, who, elicited from 
time to time, the symptoms of that republican 
spirit which in a more fortunate period had ren- 
dered their ancestors the masters of the world. 
Two great events however soon occured which 
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entirely ehanged the state of affairs. First — the 
Norman conquests. Second — the Lombard league^ 
which produced the Italian republics. Excepting 
the romantic and often incredible adventures which 
characterize the exploits of the brave barbarians 
who conquered Naples^ Sicily, and Apulia, and 
the happy effects produced by the faithful con- 
junction and steady perseverance of the allies 
against tlie emperors of Germany, the historian 
has nothing to relate, nor can the student pay 
much attention to a history whose narration is as 
imperfect as it is often obscure ; but interest again 
revives, from that epoch which is celebrated for 
the rise of the republics, and the formation of 
a language, which, after rivalling and disputing 
the victory with the Provencal, remained the con- 
queror, and became for ages afterwards the organ of 
poetry, history, and romance. It is an extremely 
curious circumstance, that although the most dili- 
gent search has been made, no records whatever can 
be found of that language which the lower orders 
conversed in, previous to the formation of the 
modern Italian.* I say the lower orders, because 



* Muratori examined with immense care a vast number o£^ 
old archives, papers, and letters, and co\ild find no writing what-^ 



k 
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in Italy, as in France, there were three distinct 
languages used by the three orders of society : the 
court using the Germanic or Teutonic, the clergy 
the Latin, the commons the corrupt Patois of the 
age, and it was as has been remarked before, from 
the amalgamation of these three, that the language 
(par excellence) was formed. It is however most 
probable that this aforesaid language was not 
written ; that it was spoken only by the lower 
class, and that it greatly approached the Latin, 
and much more nearly so than at present. The 
origin of languages may be traced says Guingen6, 
from the vast commingling of those large tribes of 
barbarians from Scythia and Asia Minor, and the 
tribes from Sweden and the north of Europe. 
These encountering each other in different parts, 
fought many battles, where, as usual, the strongest 
became the conqueror, and formed settlements in 
those spots, where either the advantages, or beauty 
of situation induced a preference. Among others, 
Latium in Campania, arose, and the Latin lan- 
guage composed of Celtic, Scythian, Phrygian, 
and Greek, became the tongue of those countries 

ever in the lan^age called " Vulgaris." See Antiq. Ital. Tom II. 
XXXII. p. 989. quoted by Sismondi. Hist, des Repub. Ital. V. I. 
c. 6. 
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in the neighborhood, and with the Roman empire, 
spread throughout the world. 

The barbarians (after a lapse of ages) re-ap- 
peared from their ancient fastnesses, overthrew 
Rome, and from this re-connection arose the 
languages of modern Europe. ** The fall of lan- 
guages is like that of empires, the strongest are 
the conquerors, but there is this difference, that 
the conquest of one is effected by the force of arms, 
the other can only be subdued by the superior 
elegance or richness of its extent."! The Roman 
empire had indeed lost its valor and its energy, but 
no time could subdue its highly polished and rich 
idiom ; it was the basis of those of Italy, Spain, and 
France, and should some event overturn the nations 
of Europe, might perhaps again form the ground 
work or contribute to the rise of future languages. 
For the rise of the Italian language, among other 
causes may be mentioned the schools of Padua 
and Bologna;:); the extreme eloquence of the 
clergy at this period, especially of the Dominican 



t Desbrosse. Traits de la formation des langues, C. 9. 

J That of Bologna founded by Imieri or Wamieri, at the 
end of the eleventh century, who brought there the pandects of 
Justmian, 
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friars,l| and more than all to the Sicilians, who 
were now for the first time attempting poetry in 
the modern tongue. This island seems to have 
been more civilized than Italy during the whole 
period of the decline of the Roman empire, partly 
owing to the colonies of Grecians settled there for 
many ages, partly to the Arabians, and now at 
a later time, to the exertions of the sagacious 
Frederick II. whose valor and intelligence are 
justly the phenomena of the age. Himself a poet, 
and a lover of the gay science, so universally 
spreading in Europe ; his court was the rendezvous 
of poets, musicians, orators, and all who were 
distinguished for letters or science. Here, the 
Sicilians struck the lyre to the first inspira- 
tions of the Italian muse. Palermo became 
the centre and the school of poetry, and Frederick 
and his sons were enrolled among the members of 
its academy. To this barbarian, as the arrogant 
Pontiff presumed to style him,§ we owe the first 



II St. Fran9ois d'asises ou assise. St. Antoine de Padrue. 
And never did Cicero or Demosthenes produce more emotion among 
their auditory than did these friars. Sismondi, R^p. Ital. Vol. II. 
c. 10. 

§ Gh'egorii XI. epistol. Tom. 9. Histoire des Papes. 
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productions of modern Italy ; he greatly encou- 
raged and assisted the study of the language and 
the increase of academies ; translations were soon 
commenced of some of the ancient authors; and 
the history of Italian literature, the most splendid 
of any in the middle ages, now commences. 
Among the early writers, excepting those of Sicily, 
we have to mention Sordello of Mantua, celebrated 
for his poetic chansons in the style of the Trouba- 
dours, and of whose productions his cotemporaries 
seem to have entertained the highest respect.* 
Many histories also appeared about this period 
written in Italian, or as it was called during its 
infancy, the Sicilian tongue. 



* Dante has celebrated him in his Purgatorio. Canto VI, beginning 

Venimmo a lei, o anima Lombarda ! 
Come ti stava altera e disdegnosa, &c. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The soil of Italy, its climate, and its 
situation, have been ever remarkable for their fer- 
tility, beauty, and natural advantages, and these 
were turned to the greatest possible account by 
the Italians of the middle ages, from the period 
when they once more became a nation, and their 
consequence and liberty secured by the resources 
of their republics. Among the most distinguished 
of these we have to notice Venice, Genoa, and 
more than all, Florence. The two first, renowned 
for their maritime power, and the great extent of 
their commercial territory ; the last for its more 
extended liberty, its great internal riches, and 
the very conspicuous part it played during the 
regeneration of Italy as well as of her hapless 
decline. The Adriatic Sea receives into its gulf 
all those streams which flow from the southern 
Alps, through the plains and to the extremities 
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of Carniola. In the rainy season, enormous 
quantities of the gravel and mud of these rivers 
were brought down by their currents, which by 
degrees formed those deep banks or lagunes on 
which the Veneti, to escape the fury of the con- 
querors of Europe, built the small and irregular 
suberb of Rial to. Here, when their territories 
were ravaged at repeated times, by these barba- 
rians, they retired for personal safety, and the 
protection of personal property. Thus, the 
humble village of Rialto in a short period, 
considerably increased in size, and the har- 
rassed Venetians observing the natural advan- 
tages and security of these lagunes, returned no 
more to the devastated land to rebuild their 
smoking towns and ruined castles, but withdrew 
entirely to the new city, where, on every subse- 
quent invasion, fresh crowds from the coast sought 
its safe protection. Here the proud but ruined 
nobles of Dalraatia and Venetia resorted to trade 
as the means of subsistence. Their poverty soon 
disappeared, but their pride was augmented by 
the number of their vessels which sailed over all the 
Mediterranean to the coasts of Syria, Egypt, and 
Africa, to the shores of Spain, and the Indian 
Ocean. The Rialto was joined by bridges, and 
its name and meanness were merged in that of 
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Venice and in the splendor of her palaces. The city 
of Genoa was the ancient capital of Liguria ; it 
was celebrated for its bay,-)* and its inhabitants 
for their skill in constructing and navigating the 
gallies of sixteen oars. The Carthaginians de- 
stroyed it during their triumphant march from 
Spain to Rome under Hannibal, and it was again 
rebuilt by the Romans at a later period. :j; It was 
in more recent times a colony of Greeks, and the 
Saracens of Spain ravaged and plundered it in a 
most cruel manner. But before the middle of the 
eleventh century the ruins ofGenoa had been restor- 
ed; its active inhabitants excelled in the arts of navi- 
gation and trade ; their arms had been felt on the 
African coast ; and their credit was established in 
the ports of Egypt and Greece. Their riches 
increased with their industry, and their liberty 
with their riches. The early chronicles are obscure, 
but they relate how the Genoese attacked the 
Pisans, and how soon after having regained their 
own, they attempted to deprive others of indepen- 
dence. Both these republics produced during 



t For its bay, and for its vines: the wine of Grenoa wa» 
very highly prized. Plinii. Nat. Hist. Lib. XIV. c. 6. 

J Livu. op. L. XXI. c. 32. L. XXVIII. c. 46. L, XXX. c. 1. 
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the middle ages, men of great learning, genius, and 
science, and perhaps they would have given birth 
to many more, but the nature of their governments 
was suspicious ; and though freed from foreign, 
they were oppressed by domestic tyranny. Of 
all the blessings that are and have been bestowed 
upon man, that of a liberal and enlightened con- 
stitution is the greatest. By liberty is produced 
every improvement in science, and every perfec- 
tion in art ; and they who institute and rigidly 
preserve a government securing this great blessing, 
are surely entitled to the greatest applause which 
posterity can bestow. The governments of Venice 
and of Genoa were founded by an aristocracy ; 
rank was the only qualification that could entitle 
a man to govern the republic, or to a seat in the 
senate. The adminstration was vested in the 
hands of a few, and any attempt to modify their 
tyranny, or to extend the influence of the lower 
classes, was considered as an act of open rebellion 
against the state. The spirit of liberty in that 
age was very different from what it is at present. 
Then it was active, now it is content to be passive.^ 



§ Puigatorio. C. XVI. Guing6n6. C. IX. Sismondi. 
Litt^rature du midi de TEurope. V. I. c. 10. 
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In those days men aspired to participate in the 
government ; in these, they are contented with 
securing the liberty of their person, and the cer- 
tainty of enjoying their property in peace and 
safety. Each have their advantages In the middle 
ages, they excited men to the noblest efforts, and 
contributed more than any one other cause to the 
civilization of Italy. The genius and intellect of 
the Venetians were cramped and depressed by the 
nature of their Government ; but in the metropolis 
of Tuscany, where the people was its own ruler, 
the noblest works, whether of genius, art, orscience 
were produced.|| 

The city of Florence rose in a delicious 
valley, and her edifices bespoke the residence of 
wealth. The graceful Arno watered her fertile 
plains, and the most voluptuous banks and gardens 
surrounded her palaces and walls ; while her lovely 
situation, the magnificent outline of the Apennines, 
and the heights of the wood-crowned Fesulae, her 
libraries, her perfect statues, her noble galleries, 
her paintings, and her luxury, formed equally 



II Les peuples conquerans apporterent T^ner^e, les peuples 
conquis la sociabilite ; and from these two were formed the Italians 
of the middle ages, more especially the Florentines. 
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subjects of astonishment and delight. The builders 
and inventors of all these brilliant mansions and 
temples now moulder in the tomb, but it is edifying 
to look back to the time when they existed, and 
when by their commerce, their laws, and their 
liberty, the merchants and artisans of this noble 
city commanded the respect and admiration, not 
only of Italy, but even of all Europe. The Etrus- 
cans were a colony of ancient Italy, and one of the 
numerous tribes coeval with or rather prior to the 
rise of Rome. They became afterwards a province 
of that mighty Empire, and settled in Fesulae, 
which was considered as the capital of Etruria.^ 
Of the rise of Florence we have no very certain 
information, but it is supposed it was founded in 
the third century,* and that shortly after the 
Fiesolieans migrated from their city to a newer 



$ Florence was a considerable town under Sylla, but upon 
a tumult, that dictator pulled it down, and founded Fesulae, which 
became a fevorite colony. Julius Caesar, the partizan of Marius 
rebuilt and established the old city. Cluvier. Antiq. Ital. Lib. I. 
c. 3. 

* Roscoe's Lorenzo de Medici. This applies to the new 
city, as the elder Florence was destroyed at the siege of the town 
by Radaigasus. See Gibbon's Rome. Vol. V. p. 21 6, and note 74. 
The Fiesolieans migrated to Florence for the purpose of commerce, 
and Fesube decayed. See Macchiavelli. Hist. Flor. C. IL 
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and more splendid residence. The first form of 
government appears to have been monarchical, 
and its rulers assumed the title of kings of Etruria. 
Information has been rendered more certain res- 
pecting its succeeding princes, denominated mar- 
quises of Tuscany, who ruled over the whole and 
a much larger portion of land, than afterwards fell 
to this province.^ Another historian seems not 
able to fix the exact time when the marquisate 
ceased to exist. J Mention however has been made 
of the republic as early as the year 1084; and we 
may date her existence without doubt in 1184, 
when for her own interest she became the ally of 
the popes, and took part with the ambitious Inno- 
cent when he was attempting to deprive the head 
of the Germanic empire of his crown. || It is not 
my intention to dwell upon the policy of Florence, 
or detail the events and changes which occurred 



t Gibbon's antiquities of the house of Brunswick. 
X Hallam's history of the middle ages. Vol. I. 
Frederic Barbarossa. The chief changes in the Floren- 



tiw government may be attributed to the alternate prevalence of the 
Chidph or the Ghibelline faction. For the origin of these names, 
see Dunlop's history of fiction. Vol. II. Tales of " Ser Giovanni 
Fiorentino." 
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in her constitution. All that I now propose is to 
sketch the form of that government, which in the 
course of two centuries and a half gave light and 
reason to the world, and was renowned throughout 
Europe for its numbers of learned men, and the 
perfection to which it attained in the arts and 
sciences : to take a survey of the early spaiks of 
genius which soon showed themselves ; to trace 
the revival of literature in her chief promoters ; 
and to display her glory under the two Medici, 
until her decline in the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. Democracy was the basis of 
the Florentine government, and continued to be 
the prevailing feature to the end.§ Whether this 
was occasioned by the tyranny of former times, or 
by the spirit of a commercial people, it is quite 
immaterial in the present moment to enquire into. 
Like the opulent towns of commercial Flanders, 
the citizens of Florence were divided into a number 
of diflFerent companies or metiers, each practising 
a separate trade. These were in the first instance 
limited to twelve. The first seven were denomi- 



§ For the virtues, simplicity, and orderly life of the Flo- 
rentines of the 11th and 12th century, see Villani. L. 6. c. 70. 
and for the character of Frederic II. see the same author, (a zealous 
Guelph) L. 6. c. 1. 
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iiated the Arti Maggiori, consisting of advocates, 
and lawyers, caliraole or drapers, bankers,* phy- 
sicians, silk merchants, and dealers in ermine, fur, 
and skins. The remaining five took the name oif 
Arti Minori,and were filled up by bakers, butchers, 
leather sellers, smiths, and shoemakers. This 
form was fully established in 1263. Each of the 
Arti Maggiori had a Gonfalionere, and a council 
which decided all civil causes relating to their res- 
pective members. They also each had a beau- 
tifully worked and costly banner, which in times 
of public danger, each company flocked around, 
and the standard was confided to their Gonfalionere, 
who governed them in peace and conducted them 
to war. Like all republics, it was subject to 
certain changes, and to frequent seditions during 
those changes. The criminal justice was admin- 
istered by the Podesta, and the Capitano del 
Popolo. In 1282, it was resolved, that six members 
of the Arti Maggiori, one taken from each,! should 
be elected every two months, and during their 



* In tliis age, the bankers of Florence had established 
houses at Rome, Naples, Milan ; and afterwards the Medici had 
banks at Marseilles, Lyons, and Cologne. See Mem. de Comines. 
Vol. II. c. 8. Barante. Dues de Bourgogne. Vol. X. c. 17. 

t Excepting that of lawyers 
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continuance in office, their residence was in the 
public palace of the magistracy, and they lived at 
the public charge. In 1324, was introduced, and 
four years after was perfected, the grand system 
of rotation, by which, in the course of each year, 
four hundred citizens enjoyed the offices of govern- 
ment.J There were other changes, and there 
were evils attending a government of this nature, 
but these were more than balanced by two immense 
benefits which they conferred. First — it preserved 
the jealousy of liberty, without which the spirit 
itself soon ceases to exist,|| and secondly — it was 
the means of bringing forth the talents of every 
citizen in his turn ; of exciting his mental energies; 
and elevating and extending his intellectual facul- 
ties. One most important law remains to be 
noticed, a famous and fundamental one, namely, 
that whereby no person could be eligible to any 
office under government who did not belong to one 
or other of the Arti. It was a death-blow to 
aristocratical influence, and a most perfect safe- 



t See Guiccardini. Vol. I. Lib. I.e. 7. Machiavelli. Ros- 
coe's Lorenzo de Medici. Hallam's middle ages. V. 1, Villani. 
Vol. L c. 73. 

II Lord Bolingbroke. Essay on history. 
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guard against the recurrence of feudal oppression. 
Such is the outline of this far-famed commonwealth 
of merchants and artizans, who, elevated by their 
liberty, and rendered opulent by their industry, 
were freed from the heavy yoke of superstition and 
tyranny which weighed down the other nations of 
Europe. They soon tore away the curtain which 
veiled from their eyes the paths of learning, and 
then commenced that literary splendor which 
astounded the sons of ignorance, and which even 
now in a more enlightened age, is contemplated 
with feelings of pleasure and admiration. Florence 
became the abode of industry and science, while 
she could at the same time boast of being the me- 
tropolis of a province, whose soft climate and rich 
beauty had alike occupied the historian's page and 
the poet's song ; and of the proudest, most intel- 
ligent, and most independent peasantry of Europe. 
We walk over the ruins of antiquity, and though 
there shall remain but the crumbling pillars of a 
villa or the broken arch of a temple, we gaze upon 
these relics with a tender curiosity, and sigh over 
the glories or the virtues of times long gone by. 
How much more would that interest surely be 
increased, could we behold the buildings again 
standing in all their gorgeous pride, in the time of 
their pristine magnificence, as in the days of the 
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splendid republics of Rome or Athens! The city 
of Florence still remains entire, in palace, villa, and 
temple ; the same vallies surround it, and the 
same river waters its ample gardens. All may yet 
be seen there, except the energetic minds that 
formed, and the animating and gigantic spirit 
which breathed over the land when this fair scene 
was raised and perfected. They have disappeared, 
and it is to be feared for evermore ; and the tra- 
veller on beholding it may truly exclaim with 
the poet, 

'* Such is the aspect of this shore, 

*' 'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more, 

*' So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

'* We start — for soul is wanting there." 
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CHAPTER X. 



An enlightened people will not long submit 
to servitude, nor a nation of freemen tolerate a 
state of ignorance. By exploring the end of 
government, and the causes and uses of civil as- 
sociations, the former discover that government 
was intended for universal benefit, not for the 
aggrandizement of private families. When the 
latter begin their career, they soon discover the 
paths of knowledge, and learn to detest the cunning 
of priesthood and the arrogance of monarchy. The 
haughty pretensions of the church, and that absurd 
boast, the divine right of kings, are viewed in their 
true light as the fabrics reared by the cunning of 
the few upon the marvellous superstition and ig- 
norance of the many. They are as the first born 
of darkness, nor do they dare to stand in the 
presence of reason and liberty, but fly as noxious 
vapors before the rising day. 
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Among the crowd of men of genius or industry 
who about this time (1200) began their career in 
Florence, we may notice Latini Brunetto, a native 
of this city, born in 1210. By his exactitude in 
discharging the offices of government, the republic 
was induced to employ him in matters of moment, 
and he particularly distinguished himself as their 
ambassador at the courts of Rome and Naples. 
When about forty years of age he published a work 
entitled " II Tesoro," or rather " Le Tresor/'as he 
wrote in French, and became eminent as a man 
of letters. But what more than all entitles him to 
our notice, is his having been the chief instructor of 
one of the most consummate geniuses that Italy ever 
produced. Durante Alighieri was born at Florence 
in the year 1264 — 5. He was bom and bred in 
the principles of the Guelphic faction (the most 
natural to a Florentine of that period,) and losing 
his early and celebrated love Beatrice,^ he married 
Gemma Donati. With this lady, he appears to 
have led but an unhappy life, while her family 
induced him to engage too violently in the turbu- 
lence and faction of the day, whereby he incurred 
the hatred of the ruling party and was driven into 



§ Vide II Paradiso. Vita di Dante by Boccacio. Lib. III. 
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banishment. In hiff exile he retired to Ravenna,* 
where he vented his resentment against the pope, 
and king of France, whom he considered as having 
been instrumental in procuring the sentence of 
banishment. But what was then so unfortunate 
for Dante proved the means perhaps of eliciting 
his genius and founding his reputation. Whether 
previously to this event, whether during his travels 
to the different countries of France and Italy, or 
after he had taken up his residence at the court of 
his friend and patron Guido da Polenta is not 
ascertained, but about the year 1300, he began 
his celebrated work of the ** Divina Commedia." 
For the analysis of this poem I must refer to Mr. 
Guing6n6's elegant work, in which all the faults 
are freely discussed, and all its beauties judiciously 
exposed to view.l Suffice it here to say that in 
spite of all that has been or may be said of the 
obscurity of the age of Dante, and consequently 
of his little merit,;}; he by this great effort, founded 
at once the language and the literature of modern 
Italy. Without any model, without any source 



* Vide Triaboschi. Vita di Dante. 

f Guing^n^. Histoire Litteraire. Vol. II. c. 8. 9. 10. 

I Goldsmith's view of polite learning in Europe. 
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from whence he could draw his images or pick his 
words, Dante conceived and perfected this majestic 
poem ;|| a work in which is found a simplicity of 
narration throughout ; the most terrific images ;^ 
the most pathetic tales ;* the most brilliant in- 
vention ;| and the most refined poetry;]; that the 
mind of man can well conceive. We may truly 
observe that as before Dante, none save Homer, 
excelled him,^so since his time, no one has equalled 
him in the magnitude of the subject, or even 
attempted to follow on the same gigantic scale. 
The " Divina Commedia," brought down the ap- 
plause of Europe at its appearance ; it excites its 
wonder and exhausts its admiration at the present 
day, and will surely hold at all times a pre-eminent 
station among the efforts of genius and learning 



II If we except the opening probably taken from Bnmetto. 
See Guing^n^ loc. cit. 

§ Vide Canto III. Inferno. Canto X. XXXIII. &c. 

* Inferno. Canto IV. VI. &c. 

t Inferno. Canto XXXI. XXXIII. And Paradiso from 
Canto II. to XX. 

X Pm-gatario. C. XVI. Guing^nfe. C. IX. Sismondi. 
Litterature du Midi de TEurope. Vol, I. c. X. 
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which have dignified and graced humanity. It is 
bounded by no country, inrpeded by no language. 
The variety of the scenes through which the reader 
of the poem is led astonish him, and the simple 
purity of the style alike attract the attention and 
fascinate the ear. Nor was Dante famous alone 
for his great poem. His treatise ** de Vulgari 
EloquentiA" and his ** Convito" are well known 
and have been amply criticised.il The former 
greatly advanced the formation of the language, 
the latter is remarkable for its great learning and 
and sound morality, though tedious from scholastic 
lore, and often unintelligible from its mystified 
philosophy. Dante was irritable to a great degree, 
and it has been said that not finding himself well 
treated by the Venetians, it had such an effect on 
him, as to cause in some degree his death, which 
event took place at Ravenna, in the year 1321 , and 
in the 57th year of his age. 

To Dante (after a long and uninteresting 
interval) succeeded the elegant and learned 
Petrarc, who thoroughly skilled in the writings 
of the ancients, was an enthusiastic admirer of 



Vide Cortesius. De hominibus doctis. Guingtnfe. C. IX. 
Sismondi. k)c. cit. Tiraboschi. Vol. III. c. 2. 
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their virtues, § and a very successful imitator of 
their writings. Francesco Petrarca was born at 
Arezzo, in 1304, to which place his father had 
retired a little time before, when the party of the 
Neri got the upperhand in Florence. After the 
birth of Francesco, the family moved to Avignon. 
The first school to which Petrarc went was at 
Carpentras, and being intended for the law, he was 
sent to complete his education at the university 
of Bologna. The poet however felt too strongly 
the charms of literature to make any progress 
in the study of the canon law, and early evinced 
a genius for that art in which he was destined to 
shine so conspicuously. In 1325, Petrarc found 
himself an orphan and free to follow his own in- 
clinations ; accordingly he retired from Bologna, 
gave up the law, and soon afterwards fixed his 
residence at Valla Chiusa, or Vaucluse, a beautiful 
and romantic valley near Avignon, where the 
muses and letters became his incessant worship 
and study. 



§ One of the most amiable lights in which he appears, 
is that of the sincere friend and wellwisher of Nicola Rienzi, by 
whose exertions, Petrarc at one time fondly hoped to see the ma- 
jesty of that degraded people restored. Gibbon's Rome. Vol. XII. 
Sismondi. C. XL Boccacii Epistolse, No. 29. 
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CHAPTER XL 



The residence of Petrarc at Vaucluse, will 
ever be remarkable as connected with the romantic 
event of his love for Laura di Noves, of whom he 
became enamoured in the church of St. Nicolas. 
From this time, he became a poet in every sense 
of the word ; a poet in his language, his subjects, 
and his sentiments. The deep and reverential 
attachment which he felt for this lady has given 
rise to some of the most graceful lyrics, and some 
of the most pathetic odes ; but ennui soon seizes 
upon the reader, nor can it be effaced by the 
delicacy of the verse, or the purity of the author's 
love. Ovid and Catullus called in the aid of both 
wit and indecency to support their compositions ; 
but in Petrarc, we find nothing similar but the 
grace of his language, and the ardor of his expres- 
sions, while he is eminently and honorably distin- 
guished above both for the morality and virtue of 
his sentiments. His prose writings too are justly 
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celebrated for their taste, and for the fluency of 
language displayed in thera.* But Petrarc's 
great merit consists in the constant perseverance 
and indefatigable labor with which he collected 
and restored to the world, the writings of the 
ancient Romans; and particularly those of Cicero, 
to whom he paid the highest deference, and whom he 
studied with the greatest delight. The Latin com- 
positions of Petrarc are justly esteemed for purity 
and elegance, and he has perhaps more nearly 
than any other modern approached the true classic 
style of antiquity. Talents like his were not 
likely to pass unnoticed in an age when literature 
was again beginning to be cultivated. The uni- 
versities of Padua, Paris, and Bologna all con- 
curred in rendering the homage due to his genius 
and learning, and it was at the request of all the 
literary assemblies of Europe that he set off for 
Rome to receive the crown in the capitol, as a 
recompense for his labors, and a testimony of the 
world's admiration. Easter-day (1341) was fixed 
for his coronation, and at dawn, the streets of 
Rome were crowded with persons of all descrip- 
tions, anxious to witness the august ceremony. 

* Vide Lettere famigliare. Vol. 11. Tiraboschi. Vol. IV, 
Lib. 21. Guingenfe. C. XII. Sismondi. Vol. II. c. 11. 
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Amidst the sound of drums and trumpets, the gay 
procession advanced, and many of the chief men 
at Rome were proud of attending on the illustriouii 
poet. Preceded by twelve boys, chanting verses, 
(the composition of the poet) appeared the modest 
Petrarc, seated in a triumphal car, robed in a gown 
of ermine, the gift of the king of Naples, and a 
lyre in his hand. Round the carriage were many 
musicians disguised as fauns, satyrs, and other 
poetic characters. When the procession arrived 
in the Capitol, Petrarc was called on to appear by 
the heralds. He accordingly advanced to the 
front, and was received amidst the acclamations of 
the immense multitude. As soon as silence could 
be obtained, he delivered an eloquent oration, 
which he concluded with his sincere wishes for the 
prosperity of Rome and the regeneration of the 
people. This finished, the chief senator crowned 
him with three crowns, one of olive as poeta, one 
of laurel as triumphator, and one of myrtle ajs the 
truest and tenderest of lovers. Again Petrarc 
advanced before the people, and pronounced a 
beautiful and affecting eulogy upon the heroes of 
ancient Rome, and he expressed his ardent hope 
that yet the superb city might rise in intellect and 
moral capacity among the nations of modern Eu- 
rope. It was received amidst the deafening 
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clamours of applause. The bands struck up, the 
procession returned, and the evening was con- 
cluded in the festivities of a ball. From Rome 
he retired to Parma, of which place he was arch- 
deacon, where he learnt the death of Laura. 
Overcome by this news, he remained for a consi- 
derable period plunged in the deepest affliction, 
and which he gave vent to in the most plaintive 
sonnets. After again visiting Vaucluse, France, 
and the north of Italy, he finally retired to Arcqua, 
a villa near Padua. Here he received an honor he 
had long been desirous of. The people of Florence 
anxious to have so great a man among them, sent 
John Boccacio to request that his friend would 
honor his country by his presence, and retake 
possession of his family estates. Petrarc, sensible 
of this homage greater than all, returned his sin- 
cerest thanks, but was unwilling at so advanced 
an age to quit his calm retreat. In his declining 
days he composed the celebrated letter to posterity, 
and his will. On the morning of the 18th of July, 
1374, he was found dead in his study, with his 
head lying on an open book, in the 70th year of 
his age.-f John Boccacio was the intimate friend 

t See Epi8tx)l3e Boccacii. No. 118. Tiraboschi. Lib. XXV. 
Dobson'slife. Guingl^n^. C. XII, Sismondi's Literature. V. II. 
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of Petrarc. He was born at Paris in 1313, during 
the temporary stay of his father in that city, on 
account of commercial business. The first part of 
his youth was devoted to mercantile pursuits, for 
which purpose he went to Florence, and spent 
some years there with a merchant, for the object 
of acquiring information and practice in business. 
Soon afterwards we see him pursuing the study of 
law at Bologna, where he became acquainted 
with Petrarc and with him contracted a friendship 
that ended only with life. J Boccacio, after visiting 
many places, fixed his residence at Naples, whose 
king received him with kindness, and treated him 
with liberality. Here he formed his liaison with 
the princess Mary, the natural daughter of king 
Robert, whom our author celebrated in many 
places under the name of " Fiammetta." After 
two years residence at Naples, he returned to 
Florence, where the plague which raged there was 
desolating that city in a most frightful manner. 
Escaped the contagion he removed to his own 
village of Certaldo, where by order of the princess 



c. XI. &c. See also upon his Latin productions and his labors in 
restoring the ancient authors, Cortesius. De hominibus doctis. 

I Sismondi. loc. cit. Guingene. C. XIII. 
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Mary he composed his famous " Decamerone'* a 
work eminent for the elegance of the composition, 
wit, and satire. Its well known fault is the very 
great licentiousness with which it abounds, and 
the tiresome repetition of the deceptions of priests 
and lovers.ll Boccacio was quite indefatigable in 
the cause of literature. He travelled far and wide 
to collect manuscripts of ancient authors. He in- 
vited a Greek to Florence, where he obtained from 
the senate a grant for the institution of a chair for 
Greek language in the academy. He composed 
many Latin poems : among those best known are 
his " Theseide" and " Filostrato." His prose 
works, besides the " Decamerone" are, the *' Vita 
di Dante, his Essay on Languages, his Filocopo, 
&c." Assiduous application and a constitution 
somewhat impaired by excesses to which he was 
addicted in the early part of his life, brought on a 
disease which put an end to his existence at 62 
years of age, one year after the death of his sincere 
friend^ and admirer Petrarc. After Boccacio's 
death, there seems again to have been an hiatus 



II Tiraboschi, Guing^n^. cit. And a capital description 
in Dunlop's history of fiction. Vol. II. 

§ See Guing^n6 C. XIV. 
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in the annals of literature, and if we except the 
Florentine Ser Giovanni who wrote tales much in 
the style of the Decamerone, we tind no writer 
peculiarly worthy of remark. Thus the fourteenth 
century drew to a close, merely to open in the 
succeeding one on that scene which was at once 
the moral regeneration and literary splendor of 
modern Italy. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



We are now arrived at the opening of the 
fifteenth century, an epoch ever remarkable as 
the period when science and literature again took 
the lead in the estimation of mankind. In the 
preceding age we have seen the language of Italy 
founded and immortalized by the industry and 
genius of Dante ; her lyrical poetry formed and 
elevated to the level of some of the best authors of 
ancient Rome, by the grace and ardor of Petrarc ; 
and her prose matured and arranged by the dili- 
gence and ability of Boccacio ; and to the works 
of three citizens of Florence we are to trace 
the origin of true learning and taste in modern 
times.* Encouraged by their efforts and example, 
and animated by the honors paid to them, the 
Italians eagerly enrolled themselves in the acade- 

* Andres origine del. Litt. Italiana. 
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mies, and courted the societies of the learned. 
The princes of Beneventum arid Naples, the cele- 
brated house of Este, and the family of the Visconti 
at Milan, all felt or pretended to feel the general 
zeal, and invited the poets and philosophers to 
their different courts. We have traced the origin 
of poetry in the first beams of civilization to the 
present period (1400). The language in Italy was 
formed by Dante, and perfected by Petrarc. The 
former cleared awray the obscurity, and gave it 
regular rules, and a simple majesty ; the latter 
adorned it with grace and harmony. The one an 
author of an exalted mind and philosophical turn, 
who used strong but severe language ; the other, 
plunged in love, and in mind as pure and delicate 
and soft as the verses which he wrote. The 
Italians admired and feared Dante, but his subject 
was too deep and his philosophy too severe for 
people unaccustomed to much thinking, and un- 
able to combat the degeneracy and vices of the age. 
Petrarc, on the contrary, was exactly adapted to 
their taste, and he became and remained their 
model. Hence, the language has settled down in 
a soft, elegant, and voluptuous idiom ; but it ex- 
presses neither force nor majesty. f Had Dante 

t Vide Tableau des Revolutions de la Littferature par 
Coumand C. III. 
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taken an hiiiv»bler theme or a less exalted tone, 
Italy would perhaps have had her orators and 
philosophers of old, but the imitations of Petrarc 
and the vile concetti of after authors, joined to the 
early destruction of all moral and political union or 
force, preventedthe language from being adapted to 
these grand subjects; and it became, and to this day 
remains a vehicle only of amatory poetry, senti- 
mentaldramas, and music; and it may be remarked, 
that this devoted country is as much degraded in 
her literature as in her political situation. We 
now may also remark the art of painting again rise 
from its obscurity, and speedily followed by those 
of sculpture and engraving. Whatever might have 
been the origin of painting, whether it proceeded 
from the amatory efforts of Corea, or the feeble 
attempts of man to express his wants ere language 
was formed, it is here needless to enquire into.*]: 
The ancient Greeks had produced wonderful spe- 
cimens of the art, and from the traditions handed 
down, we should be led to believe greatly exceeded 
any modern efforts. || In the universal confusion, 
after the decline of the Roman empire, the art 

J See OrlofFsur la peinture Vol. I. c. 1. 
1) See the elegant work of count OrlofF. Tome I. c. 1. & 2. 
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became degraded, and languished. Sculpture, 
which had equalled painting in perfection now 
rivalled her in misfortune. The Iconoclasts, war, 
and ignorance completed the destruction of both, 
and pictures and statues were only found in se- 
cluded or neglected places. The first endeavors 
in modern painting may be, and most probably are 
taken, from an imitation of the ancient style, many 
specimens of which were from time to time found 
in various places, in old cities, or convents, scat- 
tered about unprized and unregarded.^ But at 
the time when the world awoke once more to 
civilization, men became struck with the beauties 
of these drawings and statues ; they were eagerly 
sought out and bought up. Imitations of these 
imitations began, schools for these arts were 
founded, and the moderns soon equalled and ex- 
celled their models. Whether for poetry, or 
philosophy, or painting, Florence seems, while 
her energies remained, to have far outshone all 
around her. Discarding therefore the rest of Italy, 
as Venice, Genoa, Rome, and Bologna, we will 
now turn our attention exclusively to the metro- 
polis of Tuscany. 



§ Ibid. Also Vasari. Vol. I. 
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BOOK V. CHAPTER XIII. 



In the city of Florence the government was 
subject to change from the hands of the Guelphs 
to the Ghibellines, and faction was encouraged 
and augmented by the party spirit of the Neri and 
Bianchi. Nevertheless, under the wings of the 
democracy, the citizens of Florence were acquiring 
immense wealth, and the edifices built for public 
convenience, and those erected by private magni^ 
ficence, were many and most beautiful. The 
country was also increasing in plenty, and it 
was impossible for the traveller to enter the Tuscan 
territories without experiencing surprise and de- 
light. A moment before, and he beheld the pale 
and emaciated figure eagerly watching for the 
unwary traveller, or toiling for that reward which 
the taxes or caprice of the sovereign might at 
any time deprive him of. Now he heard the 
cheerful peasant gaily carolling as he drove the 
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plough through the rich soil, or plucked the clus- 
tering vines ; his figure bespoke courage; his dress 
and manner civilization; and his whole deportment 
independence, arising from, and secured by, his 
situation as the subject of a government which 
with all its faults, elevated instead of debasing his 
mind, and which could neither deprive him of liis 
freedom or fetter his exertions. Among the many- 
superb buildings which adorned Florence, was one 
which most peculiarly attracted admiration on ac- 
count of its rich architecture, its size, and its 
extreme elegance.* It was raised by the direction, 
and at the expence of John de Medici, a merchant 
of the city, and the founder of one of the most illus- 
trious, and in later times most infamous families 
in Europe. Early in life he obtained the manage- 
ment of a bank in Florence, and soon extended 
his concerns by what are now called branch banks, 
into the kingdoms of France and Naples, and the 
duchy of Milan. He was the father of the well- 
known Cosmo who was born 1389. Proving even 
more prosperous than his father, he soon rose to 
eminence, and while his commercial opulence 
procured him influence, his political sagacity se- 
cured him respect. The kings of Europe became 

* Oratorio di san Lorenzo. 
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his debtors, and the princes of Italy submitted to 
his decrees. He was early imbued with a love of 
learning and the arts, and gave his powerful pro- 
tection to the professors of his country. Cosmo 
rose to the highest offices of the state, but the 
admiration he attracted by his conduct drew down 
upon him the malice of his enemies, who contrived 
to effect his banishment as an ambitious member 
of the republic. He retired upon this to Venice, 
where he was magnificently received and much 
honored,'}' and where he principally resided. 
Soon the people repented of their hasty decision 
respecting him, and in the year 1434, he was 
again presiding in his native city. After his return, 
the Guelph faction became and continued the pre- 
valent one, to the fall of the republic. As Gonfa- 
lionere of the whole city, Cosmo became possessed 
of immense influence, and his administration was 
long remembered for the firmness and confidence 
he displayed, and for the many reforms he effected 
both in civil and criminal jurisprudence. He now 
gave his attention to a most laudable object, namely 
the foundation of a library and academy on an ex- 



t The state with which Cosmo was received by the Ve- 
netians was equal to that of the first prince in Europe. Guic- 
ciardini. Lib. IV. 
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tended plan, and the period proved propitious to 
his designs and wishes. 

About the year 1440, the discovery of a 
German citizen produced an art which derides the 
havoc of time, and the attempts of barbarism : 
PRINTING, — more to be valued than the mines 
of gold, or the greatest conquests ever achieved 
by war. The Italians attempted to appropriate to 
themselves the glory of this discovery, but we 
must acknowledge that their claims are opposed 
by authentic documents, and unsupported by any 
historical testimony. j: The names of Furst or 
Faust, and Guttenberg, have been dropped as the 
original inventors, but I am inclined to believe 
that it w^as discovered or perhaps perceived by 
Laurence Coster, of Haarlem, and that this is 
fully maintained by the very minute treatise of 



I " During the period of 2000 years," says Pigault Le 
Brun, *' the Chinese had possessed the art of manufacturing the 
finest paper, and of engraving characters in wood. This circum- 
stance was first discovered by some Italian merchants trafiicking 
with the inhabitants of the frontier towns of China. Still too 
much occupied with commerce they paid no attention to tliis won- 
derful discovery, and we owe it to John Gutten"berg a native of 
Mayencc." Vide Histoire de Charles VII. p. p. 153. 154. 
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Mr. Meerman, of Rotterdam,!! and where it is 
proved that Coster was the inventor of wooden 
types (probably fixed). Guttenberg, of Mayence, 
improved upon it by cutting types in metal, and 
Schoeffer cast types in an iron mould. The press 
was however soon known in Italy, and the joy of 
the literary men was great and well-founded. 
Numbers of manuscript copies of the writers of 
antiquity, had been collected and brought into 
Italy. Every day some vessel arrived at Leghorn, 
or Venice,^ laden with this precious commodity 
for the students of the academy. Printing soon 
diffused the treasure among the thousands eagerly 
waiting to receive it, and spread instant and lasting 
light among the nations of Europe. But we must 
notice another cause which greatly augmented, or 
we may rather say, broke down the last barrier 
which opposed the spread of knowledge universally. 
For many centuries, the Greeks of Asia Minor, 
the poor and degenerate descendants of the mighty 
Romans, had been gradually deprived of their 
power, and shorn of their rich possessions ; and 

II Micliaelis Maittaire. Annales typographic. 1719. p. 41. 

§ Joannes Auripa arrived at Venice with 238 mss. among 
which were Plato, Diodorus Siculus, Xenophon, Strabo, Pindar. 
A. D. 1423. Vide Roscoe's Lorenzo de Medici. Vol. I. 
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oppressed by servitude, and a wretched govern- 
ment only waited that one tremendous blow, which 
was to consign their empire to destruction, and 
their name to oblivion. Three hundred years from 
the christian era, the Roman world at the com- 
mand, and after the example of her emperor, 
assumed the name and principles of that religion. 
Again three hundred years, and the precepts of 
Mahomet had been disseminated widely, and 
eagerly embraced by myriads of the tribes of 
Asia, Arabia, and Africa. The professors of this 
religion became a mighty nation, which soon 
proved a dreaded rival of the Roman empire, and 
was destined to be her final destruction. In the 
superb palaces of Constantinople lay the remaining 
grandeur and riches of the Roman emperors, and 
with them the arts and sciences, poetry and phi- 
losophy enclosed, and jealously guarded from the 
eyes of the now inquisitive Europeans.* Attracted 
by ambition and elated by past victory, Mahomet II. 



* In their lowest servitude, the subjects of the Byzantine 
throne were still possessed of a golden key that could unlock the 
treasures of antiquity, of a musical and prolific language that 
gives a soul to tiie objects of sense, and a body to the abstractions 
of philosophy. Gibbon's Rome. Vol. XII. p. 114. 
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the sultan of the Turks, placed his banner before 
the gates, and commenced the famous siege of 
Constantinople. Terror and dismay seized the 
christians at the sight, and all Europe anxious- 
ly awaited the issue of so momentous a conflicts 
In the 1453rd year of the christian era, the army 
of Mahomet commenced the tremendous assault. 
The battle became general, fierce, and incessant. 
The Greeks displayed a courage worthy of their 
elder days, and a constancy as admirable as it 
was unexpected. t The conflict was long and 
doubtful, the Greek tire and the Ottoman artil- 
lery were equally destructive, and the two armies 
were completely involved in those volumes of firef 
and smoke which were only ended by the entire 
destruction of the Greeks. J The Roman empire 
was swept away on this famous day ; and in the 
evening was heard from the turret of St. Sophia, 
the Muezzins' call to prayer, and that temple, 
which a few hours before had resounded with the 
anthem of the christian, now echoed the thanks- 
giving and witnessed the ablutions of the Mosle- 



t Constantine Palaeologus the last emperor, fell in the 
thickest of the fight, pierced through with an arrow. 



+ 



Gibbon's Rome. Vol. XII. 
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mah. Shoals of the unhappy fugitives poured 
into Italy, where the learned met with a merited 
reception, and the chair of the Florentine academy 
was filled with a Greek professor, while a Greek 
press was shortly established under his superin- 
tendence. || It was with these facilities, and with 
every aid both adventitious and natural, that 
Cosmo de Medici founded his academies, his li- 
braries, and his schools of philosophy. The 
doctrines of Plato were revived by the venerable 
Georgius Ghemistus Pletho, who taught in Flo- 
rence about this time. Cosmo fixed upon one 
Marsilio Ficino as the first pupil for this school. 
He was the son of a physician, and became after- 
wards a great proficient in the Platonic philosophy. 
The Laurentian library was commenced, and the 
Marcian enriched and augmented, and especially 
by one Poggio Bracciolini who travelled into 
Switzerland, France, and Germany, for the pur- 
pose of discovering ancient authors, and of restoring 
them to the world. Poggio was born at Terranuova, 
1380. He was for a considerable time secretary 
to the popes, and has left an honorable testimony 
of his humanity in the unfortunate business of 
Jerome of Prague. In 1432, he returned to 

H Demetrius Cretensis 
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Florence, where he married, and having built a 
beautiful villa, passed in ease and retirement, the 
latter days of his life which terminated in 1459. 
His history of Florence is written in a good style, 
but he has been accused by Sannazarius of great 
partiality. His facetiae are remarkable for wit, 
satire, and licentiousness. He has been accused 
by many of irreligion and of great immorality, but 
the world owes to his labors in the cause of litera- 
ture, many works of high estimation, and the 
restoration of Quintilian, thirteen books of Valerius 
Flaccus, part of Cicero de fmibus et de legibus, 
and Lucretius, which he edited with great care 
and erudition ; and the bad effects of his irreligion 
have long since disappeared. Leonardo, of Arezzo, 
is remarkable as a clever writer of epigrams in 
Greek, a language he was perfectly conversant 
with, and he became the friend of Cosmo, and 
chancellor of the republic for many years. Another 
character also attracts our attention, by the viru- 
lence of his abuse and the overbearing character 
of his writings, the learned Francis Philelphus 
who married the daughter of Emanuel Chrysoloras, 
and died at Florence, 1481, in the 83rd year of 
his age. 

But it was not alone in the paths of literature 
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that the Florentines excelled ; painting, scupture, 
and music had also progressively advanced and 
matured. The famous Giovanni Cimabue was bora 
at Florence, in 1240, and js considered as the second 
thaster of the modern Italian school. § Giotto, 
and Arnolfo di Lapo, claim the merit of having 
been the first ornamentors of their native city in 
painting and sculpture.* One day in the middle 
of his fame, Cimabue being at a short distance 
from Florence, observed a poor shepherd boy 
tending his flock in the valley of the Arno, and 
roughly sketching designs upon the ground with a 
sharp tile ; struck with his countenance, or fan- 
eying he discovered in him signs of a superior 
genius, Cimabue resolved to patronize him, and 
admitted him as a pupil into his own house. The 
pupil was Giotto. His fame soon accrued ; his 
paintings were universally admired ; and the 
works of the scholar soon excelled those of his 
master. Giotto died 1334, after enjoying the 
friendship of Dante and Petrarc, the favor of the 
Roman Pontiff, f and the admiration of his fellow 



§ OrlofF thinks Giunta, of Pisa, to have been the first 
painter. Histoire de la peinture. C. VIII. 

* Vide Vita di Giotto par Vasari. Prefazio. 

t Benedict IX. 
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citizens. Arnolfo di Lapo must be considered as 
the restorer of architecture, and true taste in that 
art. But his efforts have been superseded and his 
fame eclipsed by the splendid productions of a 
Bramante and Buonarotti, and his works are only 
visible on the , walls, or in the cathedral of his 
native city. He died (1300) aged 68. In the 
midst of all this enthusiasm for literature, and for 
the works of antiquity ; with such success in res- 
toring them to the world ; after having seen the art 
of printing introduced ; after having founded and 
enriched the libraries with every valuable gem of 
science and art ; having witnessed the overthrow 
of the Greek emperors and the diffusion of know- 
ledge throughout Italy, the great Cosmo de Medici 
gradually declined in health, and in the year 1464, 
expired, leaving an immortal name, and the 
glorious title of father of his country inscribed 
upon his tomb, by the gratitude of his fellow 
citizens who had benefited by his opulence, and 
under his guidance had acquired in commerce 
riches, in literature fame, and as a nation great 
prosperity. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The diffusion of knowledge now became 
universal, not only in Italy but throughout Europe, 
and nowhere more perhaps than in Spain. The 
government had undergone an entire change ; the 
country w^as again settled from the turbulence of 
conquest ; the seeds of learning were fast ripening 
into a rich and productive harvest. From the 
time of the virtuous Alhakem the firmness of the 
Moorish government was at an end. This monarch 
placed the crown on the brows of his infant son 
Hixem II. a prince who delegated the sceptre to 
his mother Sobeiha and her minister the great and 
gallant Almanzor. Under his vigorous government 
the Arabs still continued to meet victory in their 
battles, and in time of peace were enabled to pre- 
serve the splendor of their sciences, commerce, 
and manufactures. On the banks of the Douro, , 
the proud conqueror met for the first time defeat, 
and rage and disappointment are said to have 
caused his end. The princess Sobeiha shortly 
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followed her favorite to the tomb, and the weak 
and vicious Hixem was left to the protection of 
Adelmelic, son of Almanzor. A few years saw 
the termination of his life also, and from that time, 
we may date a continued series of wars, seditions, 
and murders. The reins of government were 
snatched from the feeble hands of the monarch, 
Wazirs declared themselves independent in all 
parts of Spain and Africa, and twenty years more 
saw the Ommiades again driven from the throne, 
and the Arab empire fast hastening to its dissolu- 
tion (1031). From 1031 to 1050, when the house 
of Ommiah ceased to rule Spain, we meet with 
nothing but war and rebellion in all the provinces. 
The history of the Arabmoor becomes very confused 
also, from the frequent change of dynasties and 
the elevation of numerous sovereignties. In the 
course of four hundred years we observe the petty 
and timi4 kings of Leon, Arragon, and Old Castile, 
gradually assuming and augmenting their power, 
and ravaging the Moorish territories. Now we see 
them warring against their common enemy, then 
strangely turning those arms against each other, 
and sometimes still more strangely uniting with 
the Moors. 

On the accession of Alphonso IX. Leon and 
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Castille became as one kingdom. Every year 
favored the christians' cause, and they of course, 
took every advantage of the spreading dissensions 
among the Moslems. At last the politic Ferdinand 
and the sagacious Isabella joined the great princi- 
palities of Arragon and Castille, and Spain thus 
happily united under their government, assumed 
a powerful and prosperous aspect. The Moorish 
sovereigns were driven from the magnificent palace 
of the Alhambra, their empire entirely overthrown, 
and their subjects exiled or dispersed. Finally in 
1609, to appease the fears or satisfy the scruples 
of a gloomy bigot, three millions of Moors, the 
very last of the scattered people, were transported 
from Spain into Africa. Their very name became 
extinct, and their splendid kingdom passed away 
as a shadow. There are few histories which create 
so continued an interest as those which tell of the 
Arabians. Whether we admire their great civili- 
zation, their romantic gallantry, their various 
knowledge, or their elegant profusion. Masters 
of various arts, versed in philosophy, ardent poets, 
and the bravest of warriors they seem to have been 
at that time as much before the rest of Europe, as 
at present Europe is before them. Their rise was 
rapid and only to be equalled by the celerity of 
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their decline. '| The Spaniard in Europe, and the 
Turk in Asia, have succeeded to their possessions, 
and dwell in their palaces. At the command of 
Phillip III. the last remains of this brave, inge- 
nious, and enlightened race disappeared for ever 
from the Spanish shores. Their active industry 
had fertilized that country which the proud igno- 
rance of the Goths had devoted to sterility. 
Possessed of the highest courage, equally firm in 
good fortune or in adversity, they surrounded the 
throne of their Caliphs with a mighty power, while 
their genius, developed by study and exercise, 
reared in their cities a brilliant flame which 
difiused its rays and spread over Europe the gems 



X ** If indeed" says Sismondi *' the library of Alexandria 
was destroyed by the general of the Caliph, (641) it proves two 
things. First — that the Arabians were as yet barbarous and ig- 
norant. Second — that no nation ever rose to such a height in arts 
and science as the Arabians, in so short a time. From Romulus 
to Augustus 700 years elapsed, and in modem nations sometimes 
8 to 12 centuries ere such an event occurred. In 100 years after 
the above period, (641) we find the house of Abbas on the throne, 
and 50 years more saw Almamour surrounded by poets, orators, 
and philosophers. The fallen dynasty of the Ommiades success- 
fully aspired to dominion in Spain, and exceUed even the Caliplis 
of Damascus by its donations in favor of science, arts and litera- 
ture." Vol. I. c. 2. 
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of science and the means of knowledge. || Thus, 
with their assistance, and their native spirit, did 
the modern Spaniards commence the literature of 
their country by a poem published in the eleventh 
century, (one hundred and fifty years before 
Dante,) which commemorated the exploits of the 
famous Cid.§ ' Once set going, this was soon 
followed by the works of prince John Manuel, the 
Spanish Boccacio for elegance of style, but to* 
tally dissimilar in other respects. From 1352 to 
1407, flourished the great lyric poets, Santillana^ 
Lopez de Ayala, and Bernardo del Carpio, author 
of the celebrated Amadis of Gaul, and many 
others remarkable for the sweetness and the har- 
mony of their verse. Under Ferdinand the 
catholic, they became more intimately conversant 
with the land and writings of the ancients,* and 
this of course gave a new turn to their poetry. 
During the reign of Charles V. when that tyrant 
destroyed the government of the country and 



Vide Histoire des Arabes en Espagne, par Joseph Conde 
trad, par Demarles. Vol. III. p. 401 and 406. 

§ Sismondi Litt^rature du Midi. Vol. III. C. XXIV. 

* When that monarch acquired Naples by the most revolt- 
ing treachery ever recorded in history. Vide Roscoe Leo. X. 
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ruined its liberty for ever, the literature was most 
brilliant, a proof of the truth of the assertion^ that 
the fall of a country's liberty precedes some time 
the decline and extinction of her literature. Gar- 
cilaso da Vegos and Boscana formed the modern 
lyrical poetry of Spain ; Don Diego da Hurtado 
da Mendoza, the bloody minister of Charles and 
Philip followed in the same style, and also ex- 
celled in history. Giorgio da Montemayor is 
esteemed for his pastoral odes, and Hevrera and 
Ponce da Leon are familiar to the students of 
Spanish poetry. To these names we may add in 
conclusion, those of Michelede Cervantes, Saavadra, 
and Lopez de Vega, and confess that Spain was 
far advanced in poetry, drama, and romance, 
among the reviving nations of Europe. Indirectly 
to the Spaniards also, do we owe the great dis- 
covery of the new world ; the extension of maritime 
knowledge ; and the correct editions of maps and 
nautical geography. The discovering and adven- 
turous mind of Columbus (led on by the example 
of Don Henry,. of Portugal, who had explored the 
islands of the Atlantic and the shores of Africa,) 
conceived the idea of a further land,t ^^d which 



t Vide Irving'g history of Columbus. VoL I. and appendix. 
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idea he never allowed once to waver, till he had 
achieved his glorious promise of leading the Spa- 
niards to a rich hemisphere, and ere the fifteenth 
century closed in, had added the luxuriant domains 
of America to the kingdom of European Spain. 
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BOOK V. CHAPTER XV. 



By the death of the venerable Cosmo, the 
office of Gonfalionere became vacant, and was 
adjudged to his son Piero. Infirmities of consti- 
tution, and a very bad state of health, prevented 
him from acting a very distinguished part. We 
know of him, however sufficient to assert that he 
was both during the lifetime and after the death 
of his father, a friend of the learned, and a consi- 
derable proficient himself. During his short 
administration the revolt of the Pitti and Accajuoli 
took place, which was soon quashed by the love 
of the citizens, and the firmness of Lorenzo, 
Piero's eldest son,J who had been called to assist 
his father, and who then shewed symptoms of a 



/>/VN/V\**/V • 



t Piero married Lucretia Tomabuoni by whom he had 
Lorenzo, bom 1448, and Giuliano, bom 1453, (slain in the Pazzi 
conspiracy). 
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great and extraordinary character. In the year 
1469, Piero expired, and the citizens immediately 
elected Lorenzo the magnificent, as chief of the 
Florentine republic. 

At this famous name, there rises to the mind 
the recollection of all his great talents, his firmness 
in the hour of danger, his sagacity, and his superb 
patronage of all the scholars and artists of Italy. 
The first great political event that occurred was 
enacted by the agency of the profligate and turbu- 
lent Sixtus IV. his nephew Rovere, Bandini, and 
the Pazzi, and has been too often detailed and 
too well known to need a repetition in this place. 
When it had passed over, Lorenzo found himself 
without a brother, but more firmly than ever 
established in his pre-eminent situation, and in 
the affections of his fellow citizens. Nor did he 
repay that affection by careless government or 
official pride. The augmenting wealth, and the 
security of the republic bespoke the sagacity of 
his measures and the wisdom of his laws. Mean- 
while, as peace and security returned, the brilli- 
ancy of his literary career began. He united a 
love of poetry with philosophy, and was esteemed 
a judge of painting and sculpture. He was the 
imitator of Petrarc, a disciple of Plato, the friend 
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of every scholar, and his competitor in fame. His 
verses are elegant, and the pen of flattery has 
compared them to the sublime effusions of Dante. 

One of the inmates of his palace, the sharer 
of his friendship, and the preceptor of his children 
was Angelus Politianus. Angelus Politianus was 
born at Monte Pulciano, in Tuscany, on the 14th 
of July, 1454. He was educated under the Greek 
professor Joannes Argyropolis, and after the death 
of his master, succeeded him in the chair of the 
professorship, with equal ability and much more 
popularity. During the time that he taught the 
Greek language at Florence, not only the greatest 
men of Italy, but even natives of Great Britain 
were to be found among his constant audience. 
His Latin productions were so excellent that some 
of them have been mistaken as the productions of 
ancient authors, amongst which his elegant trans- 
lation of Herodian holds a high place. His prose 
writings, composed with great care and labor, are 
elegant in the highest degree. The facts in his 
history are accurate, the events told well, the 
style lively, and the periods flow fast and pure. 
Neither was he less remarkable as a writer of Latin 
poetry, a concise Greek scholar, and a most beau- 
tiful delineator of scene and fancy in his native 
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tongue. He commenced at the age of fourteen 
by a production entitled " Stanze or Giostro di 
Juliano de Medici," which gained him the greatest 
applause. His '' Ambra," *' Regno d'Amore," 
'* Sylva," and *' Rusticus" declare the high repu- 
tation of Politian, both as a Tuscan and a Latin 
poet. He has been accused by some of immorality 
and paganism. The truth of the first charge is 
best refuted by a perusal of his writings, and a 
careful comparison of them with those of contem- 
porary authors, and his life and writings distinctly 
refute the last. He was the friend of Lorenzo, 
the tutor of Leo X. and Clement VIL the biogra- 
pher of Matteo Corvino, and the annalist of the 
court of Rome. II Lorenzo opened gardens for 
philosophy, sculpture, and poetry, and the neigh- 
borhood of Florence resounded with the strokes of 
the artist's hammer, and the productions of his 
chisel soon equalled the efforts of a Phidias and 
Praxiteles. The writings of Plato were substituted 
for the jargon of the schools, and the minds of the 
students were elevated and refined, by the expla- 
nation of sage doctrines, and the recital or compo- 
sition of the most beautiful verses. Nor was the 



II P. Gresswell's memoirs of Politian. 
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state of Tnscany less happy or prosperous than 
her metropolis ; there was no part of Italy where 
the people were more regular in their conduct or 
where crimes were less frequent. **We have 
here" says Philippus ** no robberies, no nocturnal 
** commotions, no assassinations. By night or by 
" day, every person may transact his concerns in 
" perfect safety. Spies and informers are here 
*' unknown, the accusation of one is not suffered 
** to affect the safety of the many ; for it is better 
** to confide in all than in a few.§ Lorenzo in- 
creased both the grand libraries, and Joannes 
Lascaris travelled far in search of the ancient 
manuscripts of Greek and Latin authors, and his 
success was rewarded by more than two hundred 
productions, and the princely magnificence of his 
generous patron. This was in fact the age, says 
an elegant biographer, when Italy in particular 
appeared to be animated by the spirit of ancient 
Greece ; when the most laudable studies, the 
sublimest sciences, the most valuable arts were 
cultivated in that genial soil, with such a degree 
of felicity that the human mind could scarce be 
imagined capable of higher perfection, or art of 



§ Pliilippi Historia Florentinia. Lib. IX. 
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nobler achievements. This was the period when 
scholars engaged with enthusiasm in every depart- 
ment of knowledge, when considerable advances 
were made in every walk of sound learning, and 
new paths of science were pointed out to the lite- 
rary and philosophical investigation of succeeding 
ages. This too was the period of classic taste and 
elegant refinement, when with an emulous and 
liberal curiosity, the eye of erudition began to 
contemplate the medals, sculptures and other 
proud spoils, and precious relics of antiquity.* 
The literary fame of Florence and of her citizens 
attracted about this period, one of the phenomena 
of his age, by name Picus, the lord of Mirandola, 
at which place he was born 1463. Sprung on the 
maternal side from the noble house of Boiardo, 
half Tuscan by descent, and completely domiciled 
at Florence, during the best part of his life, the 
bosom friend of Politian, and the intimate asso- 
ciate of Lorenzo, he undoubtedly must be consi- 
dered as a proper subject for notice in the present 
lines. Maturity of judgement, quickness of ap- 
prehension, and a studious mind, seem to have 
marked him from his earliest years, for a conspi- 



* Gresswell's preface to memoirs of Politian. 
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cuous place in the temple of fame, and after 
astonishing the guardians of his youth with symp* 
toms of a very high intellect, he successively made 
the universities of Bologna, Padua, Ferrara, 
Florence, and Perugia, the scenes of his indefa- 
tigable studies. While very young he was courted 
by Politiano, Ficino, and many others with whom 
he contracted an honorable and lasting friendship, 
A love of fame and a too ardent thirst for praise, 
were doubtless Picus' ruling passions, f and these 
may have induced him at the certain risk of being 
charged with inordinate vanity, to send off all his 
library and to remove himself to Rome, there to 
propose and explain the nine hundred Theses; but 
the court of that city refused the learned lecturer 
permission to expatiate, and though he tried every 
possible means to demonstrate their innocent ten- 
dency, he found it all in vain, and was obliged to 
quit the city in great mortification. From thence, 
he went to France, where he received orders from 
Innocent to appear at Rome, to answer charges 
brought against him. In compliance with the 
papal mandate, he commenced his journey, but 
passing through Florence, his friend Lorenzo 



t Gresswell's memoirs of Picus, of Mirandola. 
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prevailed upon the Pontiff to recall his edict, and 
Picus was suffered to remain in peace. It was ou 
this occasion he composed his famous work ** Apo- 
logia'* which was addressed to his holiness and 
the people of Rome and was universally read and 
admired for its morality, clearness in argument, 
and sound philosophy. It was also at this time 
that he drew his parallel between the poetry of 
Dante and the verses of Lorenzo de Medici. The 
abbey of Fiesole and its wood-crowned heights 
were the retreats of the two friends Picus and 
Politianus. It had been given them by their 
common friend Lorenzo who often drew them from 
it that he might enjoy their learned conversation, 
wit, and company in the palace of the Medici, or 
the gardens of the academy. At this time the 
city was much beautified by bridges built over 
the Arno, and the arts now also, seem to have 
made a rapid and corresponding progress with 
literature. In the gardens of Lorenzo, worked 
the young and immortal Michael Angelo, whose 
works will most probably remain as they have 
hitherto remained, unequalled by all the efforts of 
three centuries and a half: Michael Angelo Buo- 
narotti was born in 1474 ; the diiscernment and 
generosity of Lorenzo raised him into notice and 
into the paths of fame, at an early age. This 
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extraordinary man could vie with the first of 
painters ; excelled all sculptors ; was a fair poet 
and an ardent lover of his country. He enriched 
his native city with the most valuable specimens 
of his art, and the dome of St. Peter's for ever 
attests his matchless genius, and unrivalled repu- 
tation. At the castle of Vinci, near Florence, 
Leonardo first drew breath in 1445. He became 
the most accomplished painter of his day, and was 
patronized by the courts of Milan, Rome, and 
France, and by the Medici at Florence. Lorenzo 
da Volpega had made a clock which not only noted 
the hours of the day, but also the motions of the 
sun, moon, and planets. Toscanelli invented his 
celebrated gnomon, and a goldsmith of Florence, 
by name Tommaso Finiguerra discovered the va- 
luable art of engraving on copper. Now, indeed 
this magnificent republic rose to its highest splen- 
dor. Every path of science had been thrown 
open to mankind ; arts had been invented and old 
inventions matured ; the superstitious science had 
been freely investigated and its folly demonstrated ; 
the works of Plato, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
&c., &c. had taken the place of the writings of 
obscure and ignorant monks, and the tedious 
jargon of the fathers of the church. At the court 
of Ferrara shone the count Boiardo, a noble, a wit^ 
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and a scholar, whose imgination conceived the 
elegant poem of the loves of the Paladin Orlando, 
but whose fame has been eclipsed by the richer 
flow of verse and more splendid imagination of 
his continuator. 

The historian of Florence has commented in 
terms of no measured praise on the prosperous 
and happy state of Tuscany, and the opulence 
and learning of the city. J It was at this period, 
that Lorenzo de Medici was taken ill, and removed 
to his country seat at Careggi. The news of his 
sickness spread sorrow through the city, and the 
physicians evidently saw that there was great 
chance of its terminating fatally. This communi- 
cation was received by the patient with the utmost 
calmness and fortitude, and sending for his son 
Piero, thus addressed him, '' I doubt not O my 
son, that the citizens of this republic will choose 
you as my successor, and that you will soon 
possess the power which I now do ; but as to the 
state, remember that it has many heads though 
but one body, always therefore, prefer the hap- 
piness of the community to the gratification of the 



X Guicciaxdini. Opening of his history. 
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few." The Cardinal de Medici had scarcely taken 
his seat amongst the holy college, when the news 
of his father's illness reached his ears. He accor- 
dingly hastened from Rome to Florence with the 
utmost speed. On the 8th of April, 1492, the 
sun of the literary world, the supporter of the 
Tuscan state, Lorenzo the magnificent, was no 
more. II 

CONCLUSION. 

The period now approaches when I shall 
release your attention : the consternation occa- 
sioned by Lorenzo's death was felt not only in 
Tuscany, but throughout all Italy, and it was 
justly considered as the forerunner of her entire 
ruin. These predictions were unhappily too soon to 
be verified in the most dreadful scenes of war, deso- 
lation, and misery. Meanwhile the literary world 
was plunged in gloom by the vanishing of so bright 
a star, and the sighs of the learned were heard 

II No mention is made of the character of Lorenzo de 
Medici here. His life by Roscoe, perhaps praises him somewhat 
too much, but Mr. Sismondi in his eagerness to prove his own 
view of Lorenzo to be just, seems to have only proved that rebel- 
lions were constantly occurring, not that Lorenzo was too severe. 
Vide Sismondi. Histoire des Rep. Ital. Vol. XL c. 90. 
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amidst the lamentations of the people. Angelus 
Politianus had been the constant attendant upon 
his friend, during the days of his decline, and at 
the hour of his death. The narration of that event 
he has left us, and which was the last or nearly 
the last production of his pen. He expired at 
Florence in the 41st year of his age, 1494.§ 
Piero succeeded to the office of his father, without 
his wisdom or sagacity to govern the state, without 
his courage to preserve it in time of danger, and 
without his firm and temperate virtues to gain the 
affection or respect of the citizens. The mischie- 
vous ambition of Ludovico Moro, and the weak 
arrogance of Charles VIII. were the well known 
causes of his expulsion and ruin, and of that re- 
volution which opened the Peninsula to foreign 
lances, and rendered it the theatre of war, cor- 
ruption, and intrigue. From the time that Charles 
VIII. entered the city of Florence, the republic 
was virtually at an end. On that day, Picus, of 
Mirandola, died, aged 32. The city became the 
scene of faction, and civil war, its best citizens 
were cut off, its palaces plundered, and its cu- 



§ See the beautiful lines translated by Gresswell. Petri 
Bembi in obitum Angeli Politiani. App. 
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riosities destroyed ; for though the cellar on these 
occasions is more exposed than the library, the 
envy of ignorance will riot in the spoil of those 
treasures which it cannot enjoy.* Year by year 
were renewed these terrible scenes, until the 
flame of sedition and anarchj' was at last stifled 
by the art of Leo X. and the force of Spanish 
arms. In less than forty years, the face and 
government of Italy were totally changed, and 
the elevation of Cosmo de Medici, under the title 
of grand duke of Florence, put an end at once to 
the name and form of the republic. From this 
time its history gradually declines intoatissueofthe 
virtues or vices of the reigning prince, and interest 
for knowledge fortunately ceases with the infor- 
mation for acquiring it. But the genius of freedom 
still hovered round her old haunts, and many a 
poet and philosopher did she give to Italy, during 
this darkening period. Florence to the last, kept 
up her pre-eminence. The great historian the 
malignant Macchiavilli ; the subservient Nerli; 
the patriotic Nardi ; and the learned and laborious 
Guicciardini, are among the last stars of the 
republic of Tuscany. The brilliant flame was 
however at last extinguished. The fetters for 

* Gibbon's Misc. Vol. III. p. 563. 
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human intellect were forged for Italy, and she 
once more sunk into gloom, superstition, and com- 
parative ignorance. Here and there, a state 
produced a man whose genius, flashing across the 
darkness, only served to render it more apparent 
and appalling. The sun of glory, the light of 
unrestrained knowledge, and the boldness of ha- 
bitual freedom, have passed away from this much- 
favored land. Once the traveller was amazed 
with the splendor of her independence, and the 
activity and industry of her commerce. But now 
from the gates of Turin to the promontory of Ta- 
rentum, the traveller sees but one dismal scene, 
deepening as he proceeds into pictures of misery 
and misrule, only calculated to stir up in the 
heart, feelings of resentment against the causes, 
and disgust at the efiects. The journey is chiefly 
taken by the curious or the learned to indulge in 
the investigation of antiquities, or sigh over the 
faded glory of times long past. The people are 
never thought of but with feelings of pity, or with 
the smile of contempt. 

And if by this hasty and imperfect sketch, I 
have succeeded in recalling to the memory of those 
well skilled in history, the means by which the 
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revival of literature, was chiefly effected, and in 
so doing, shall have raised at times some little 
interest without fatiguing their patience, my 
purpose will have been fully answered, and my 
satisfaction will be complete. 



FINIS. 
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